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The  following  letter  tt  Jxoui  tne  corre: 
BponUence  of  General  MoCi.kli.au  with-th* 
War  Depaituieut,  lately  published: 

HlSADQUA.nT«HS  ARM?  OF  THE  POTOMAC,  j 
iPiJ  Wl'        SaVAQE'B  STATION,       V 

June  38,  18t)3— 13:30  A.  M.  ) 
I  uow  know  the  full  history  of  the  day. 
On  this  bido'of  the  river,  the  right  hank,  we 
repulsed  several  strong  attacks.  Qn  the 
kit  bunk  our  men  did  all  that  men  could 
do,  all  that  soldier?  could  accomplish,  but 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior 
cumbers,  even  after  I  brought  my  last  re- 
Ben  es  Into  action.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
is  terrible.  1  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  thq 
most  desperate  battle  of  the  war.  The  sad 
remnants  of  my'nien  behave  as  mem  those 
bat'.aliona  who  fought'  most  bravely,  and 
sufered  most,  are  BtiU5n  thereat  order. 

The  regulars  were  superb,  and  I  count 
upon  what  are  left  to*  turn  'another  battle- in 
company  with  their  gallant  oumrades  of 'the 
volunteers.  Had  I  twenty  thwasand  (20,000) 
or  even  ten  thousand  (10,000)  tresh  troops 
toiUBO  tomorrow,  I  could  take  Richmond  ; 
but  I  have  not  a  man  in  reserve,  and  shab. 
be  glad  to  cover  my  retreat  and  save  the 
material  and  petsomm  of  the  army.  If  we 
nave  lobt  the  day,  we  nave  yet -preserved 
our  honor,  and  uo.ona  need  blush  for  the 
Auny  of  the  Potoinap.,  I  have  lost  this 
battle  because  my  force  -was  too  small. 

I  again  repeat  that  I  am  not  responsible 
tor  this,  and  I  saj  it  with  the  earnestness  of 
a  General  who  feels  in  bis  heart  the  loss  of 
eveiv  brave  man  Who  has  been  needlessly 
sacrificed  to-day.  I  still  hope  to  retnve 
oni  lortunes;  but  to  do  this  tUe  Government 
Diust  view  tne  matter  in  the  same  earnest 
light  that  1  do.  You  must  send  me  very 
-very  large  ie-enioi cements,  and  send  them 
at  ouce.  , ,        '\l    _,  .  . 

I  shall  draw  back  to  this  side  ot  the  Chiek- 
ahominy  and  think  1  can  withdraw  all  our 
material,  Please  understand  that  in  this 
battle  we  have  lost  nothing  but  men,  and 
those  the  best  we  have. 

In  uddilion  to  what  I  have  already  said,  I 
only  wish  to  say  to  the  President  that  I  think 
he  Is  wrong  in  regarding  me  aa  ungenerous 
when  1  said  that  my  lorce  was  too  weak— 1 
merely  intimated  a  truth  which  to-day  has 
been  too  plaiuly  proven;  If,  at  tills  instant, 
1  could  disuoae  of  (10,000)  ten  thousand 
freSh  men  I"  could  gain  the  victory  to-mor- 
row. 

I  know  tbut  a  few  thousand  more  m*n 
would  have  changed  the  battle  from  a  de- 
feat to  a  victory.  As  it  is,  the  government 
must  not  and  cannnot  hold  me  responsible 
for  the  reault.  -     , '      , 

1  leel  too  earnestly  to-night— I  have  seen 
loo  iii any  dead  and  wounded  comrades  to 
fet  1  otherwise  than  that  the  government  has 
not  sustained  the'anny.  irjou  do  not  do 
60  now,  the  gardens  16et.        '  , 

If  lM.vetbisajf-iAy  ndw,-'I>U  you  plainly 
that  I  owe  nothpnkkto  you,  of  to  any  other 
person  hi  Washington. 


General  McClellan  and  the  Puksidkvt 
The  New  York  Evening  Past  of  yesterday,  in  an 
editorial  ani-  le,  m-ikes  ttiis  posiuve  statemeat: 
'Everybody  that  knows  anything  of  the  nutter 
tuowb  thai  S'antou  has  withhuM  uo  reinforce- 
ments trom  RJcClellan,  except  as  directed  by  th« 
Prt&ident;  and  we  may  add  to  thai  information 
that  the  President  has  McCleliau's  o.vu  tuners 
thanking  bun  tor  reinforcements,  and  deuUring, 
after  lieCall's  division  arrived  on  the  PeuuiiuU, 
that  he  'had  more  than  enough  troops  lo  eawr 
Richmond.' " 
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Serenade- £'£  Orange. 


1  'b   *,**  btH  u?r* 
•  BMK4f  <i    '   <•■ 


Dekg^ns-PKifiiit  from  the  Ad- 
jacent Citieiftiid  Towns. 


JIXBKSS 


<B  ti(i   ...aimii,  I  -. 

r-  f —  ■•••$•"▼ 

Ten   Thousand-People  Present, 

Orange  Filled  with  Patriots  and 
Illnminatedl  vriih  Lanterns. 


SPEECH  OF  BEML  M'CLIiLLAN. 


Unbounded    Enthusiasm   for 
••  LKXlo  Mac." 


LI«£6LH  bdCEflHQ  IMTMIS  CITI 


Durk  BiupHy  in  Bright  Array  ©f  Office 

Hokers,  Coati actors,  Shoddyites 

and    Misce^ena^rg. 


to., 


Ac. 


The  citizens  of  Orange,  whh  no  very  marked 
detection  of  party,  unite £  last  nigh;  io  a  graad 
popular    ditncnBtra'.ion    to   tneir   neighbor    and 
felipw  townsman,  Gineral  George  B.  McUlellan, 
whi  is  now  stay  it g  at  h.s  residence  in  that  place. 
It  was,  without  exception,  the   Largest  gathering 
Of      people      that      ever      occurred      at      thaL 
place,  an  d.w^s  marked  by  unexampled  uuanimiiy 
and  enthusiasm.     Large  delegations  were  present 
from,     all     fcho     towns     and     villages     'round 
about,     atd    a     special     train     on   the    Mir- 
ns    and  EeaAxjKailrodd    to     New-York    alter 
the     strenade,     showed      that      a     very    largt. 
delegation  had  attended  from  New-York.    There 
were  two  stands   erected  for  speakers,  but  before 
9     o'clock     these    were     insufficient    to     satis- 
fy    the     crowd,     and    speeches  ..were     at    one 
time     being     made     from     three     extemporized 
r  stroma   besides.     The  dispiaji  oi   illurnii,atioiB 
a„d  transparencies,   mottoes,   lanterns,  and   bai.» 
uers  was  very  hue.     It   *as  estimated   that  the 
number  of  people    present   during  the  evening 
could  not  be  less  than  ten  thous.-nd.     Among  the 
delegations  from  New- York  were  one  from  Crys- 
tal Hose  Company  No.    85,     and    one    from   the 
Young  Men's  Democratic  Club. 
The[meeting,which  was  in  some  decree  distinct 
fromlthe  aer\uudi',»a*  under  the  inspises  of  tha 
Orange  McClellan  Club.    The   first    nt»nd    w-s 
treaded  over  by  IJhiiii»   Kissam,   ris'i  ,   its  pre- 
Bideut,    and  me  second  by  ex  -Mayor    Tioheoor. 
Among  the  officer*  of  the  meeting  were  the  iol- 
lowing  gentlemen: 

James  W.  Field,  Secretary  ;  George  W.  Cump- 
bell,  George  Ward,  Owen  Murphy,  Theodorua 
A  Fowier,  Andrew  BrittOO,  Jonn  W.  Whiting. 
J.  H   Aboott,  A.  P.  Pillott,    Douglas    Kobinsou, 


S.niton  iUrnsou,  w  heeler  Dindsley,  Kapoleon 
Stetson,  J.  H.  Mathews,  George  Merrill,  John 
Merrill.  Thomas  O.  Woodruff,  George  W.  Canp- 
bell,  George  Ward,  Owen  Murphy,  Thomas  A 
Pow'ler;  Andrew  Button. 

Among  tne  other  speakers  at  the  vanou 
stands,  were  Governor  Parker,  of  New  Jersey 
Hon.  A.  J.  Bogera,  lion.  James  Brooks,  Hoa. 
John  Daggett  Bunt,  Theodore  E.  Tomlmson, 
Spencer  W.  Cone,  W.  J.  A.  Fuller,  Leon  Abbott, 
Hiram  Ketchum,  Jr.,  J.  Curtis  Aokerman, 
Charles  Waters,  Dr.  F.  Larsenor,  aed  others 

Tne  first  speech  at  the  main  btand  was  made 
by  Boa.  A.  J.  Bogers  (.member  of  Congress;,  and 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  We 
regret  that  the  latenesB  of  the  hour  prevents  us 
lrom  giving  even  an  abr.lract'of  hiaremarKS. 

SPEECH   OF    liOVKBNOK   I'AKKJiB. 

Governor  Parker  was  the  next  speaker.    He 
8a'd  it  did  bis  heart  good  to  see  so   grand  a  detn- 
o  is  ration  at  the  very  home  of  our  gallant  stand- 
ard bearer,    it  shows  that  he  is  beloved  among 
hs      neighbors,     and     that     the      viUiticationa 
to   which  he  iB    subject   from    his    enemies  are 
■ot    sufficient    to   destroy    confidence    in    him 
by  those1  Who  know  him.     As  for    tne    viUifica- 
tions  concerning    his  action  in  the  heid  we  Have 
the  evidence    of  his   adversaries    that  they   are 
itt)  e      President   Lincoln  wrote  to  him  alter  his 
greatest  battle,  saying  that   he  had    fought    it 
nobly   and  that  htu    heroism    should  uwayj  be 
rcmemb.rtd.       Ah,    tr.ey    don't   remember    it 
now'     (Laughter.)     [The    procession    trout   the 
{seventh  ward   here    passed,  and  were   received 
Wlthcheeis.  )     General  Halleck,  in   the   hour   of 
need,  sent  to  McClellau,  saying  to    him,    "eonie 
assist  ilc  snth  your  talents  and  ability.        But  ft  r 
the  abiLity  ot  George  B.   McCIeU.n,  Mr.  Liucola 
ami  his  cabinet  would   be  fugitives   lrom   Wash- 
ington, or   perhaps   be   cra.kmg   the.r  jokes  i-. 
Libby  prison.     Congress  on  two  severclocc-isiocs 
have  paused  resolutions  in  which  they  eulogised 
bis  victories  as  among  the  best  in  tha  war.  rhose 
who  speak  disparagingly  of   the  courage  ol  M.6- 
Clellan  should  VooK  to  their    own   candidate.     It 
is    staoed  that   he    still    has  an  old  Scotch  oIoms; 
h«r  eing  by  the  head  of   Ms    bed,  for    which    he 
reacts  when  Siu.rt's  cavalry  are  about.     What 
is      our      condit.on     tod-ty?        We       h*ve      a 
war        upon        our        hands        such      as      no 
nation      ever     had.         We      have        had     Uo 
luitiiona     of     men      in      the      field,     hall      o! 
whom  are  dead  or  disabled.     Wo  are  in  debt   to- 
day four  thousand  millivns  of  dollars.     We  ha*  e 
our  state,  tow  ,  county,  townuhip   debt,  besides 
that  of  too  nation.     That   is   a  mortgage   ou   the 
land   personal  properly,  and  industry  of  the  laud,    i 
We  are  in  debt  to  the  amount  ot  one  quarter  of  the 
property  of  the  country.     Our  money  has  been 
reck lesaly  thrown  away;  and  to-day   the   money 
ot  the  people  is  being  used   profusely  to   re-elect 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates.     At  tne  reck- 
less w.y  in  which  they  ate    spending    money   it 
would  seem  as  though  ihey  intended  to  repudiate 
the  debt.     The  only  way  to   save   your   govern- 
ment securities  is  to  eh  ct    McClellau.     The   pros 
ent    administration'    has    violated    its     fii-mo* 
pledges     many    times.     Let     ua  inquire   next 

»ho  a-e  its;otisibio  for  the  wai 
In  <b  first  place,  the  secew'.omsta  oi  tn-.  SoxlU 
are  responsible  to)  it.  Nothi -g  can  justify  tsiu- 
act  on.  We  are  ttoUtd  sometimes  wh.  we  :lou  I 
abose  the  rebels  We  would  do  i'.  all  ci^ht  if  it 
would  do  any  ,o.d.  But  th<.r  don't  b-ar  m.  But 
tbe  e  is  home  bl*Jue  forth'  war  »u  thu  si  •■>,  .  (Jov. 
Faik>r  'h.  n  e  erred  hi  the  acts  and  speech-  s  of 
toe  abolitionists,  which  wer-  d  'oe  to  r-x»sp<T»te 
th<-  S  uth  If  Blavtry  •  Xisteo  iu  thu  sta  <s.  aud 
|  I  was  to  voUi  ou  the  qu«a  ion  bf  its  ao  U.iQi,  I 
ehould  vote  io  lavor oi'ita  abolitioa.  Hu-.  I  s^y, 
tlut  every  state  baa  the  rigut,  to  de-ide  ai  to 
wfiat  their  o*n  lasuutions  sua'.l  be,  a  .d  the/ 
are  ouly  rt^ponsible  to  tnemieUe;.  fher-'  w-r; 
m*ny  honest  men,  not  abili'.ioois's,  wio 
vottd  f«r  IaiiCoIo;  but  afi.r  ihe 
"t'o  wbom  it  may  cjneeru"  letter,  in  wai^h  Lia- 
colu  atDoance-t  that  the  Duo.i  could  not  be  re- 
stortd  without  tne  abolition  oi  slavery,  these 
men  will  leave  that  party  ajd  join  the  o.ly  Duio^ 
party  of  the  country.  Mr.  I.intolu  has  viola  ed 
hia  sacred  promises  male  ai  toa  b-gmni  g  of  nis 
idminis  rauou,  and  his  carr  cd  on  thu  war  for  a 
partisan  purp  se,  and  iu  a  partu*n  mauner. 
Metsro.  Wade  and  Davis  said  worse  tnin,;s  uga  u-t 
Li-ccln  than  Vail  .ndigh.uu  did.  fney  called 
him  a  usnrp.T,  ar  d  said  he  inteaded  to  get  hia 
re-  election  by  fraud;  and  yet  it  lb  said  they  will 
vc  tc  lor  him.  >reaont,  too,  it  is  said,  |J0e«  tor 
him,  who  says  that  he  is  infit  lor  mc  oltije 
Poaierv,  who  in  his  letter   called   Liucoin    "  aa 


imbecile"  alBo,  it  u  said,  goes  lor  him.  Thus  ia 
a  curuus  state  of  ariaira.  Can  Buob  men  be  ei- 
thusiattiC  in  the  support  ot  Liucoin  I  Governor 
Parker  concluded  with  an  eloquent  perora- 
tion. 

The  president  then  tcnounced  that  Grafula'a 
band  from  New-  York  would  serenade  Gen*rai 
MuClelUn  at  the  Park  Hotel  acroBj  the  way,  and 
that  the  i-eoplo  would  probacy  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  'to  and  hear  the  E'andard-boarer  at  the 
clote  of  the  btrenkde.  At  this  a  shout  went  up, 
ai.d  the  uic wd  swajedaud  closed  tDward  the 
hotel.  Ihe  mass  at  this  time  we.s  d-,noe  and 
br<  ad,  the  transpurencies  lighting  up  the  whoLj 
s'reet  for  a  long  distance  between  the  hotel  and 
the  Park. 

Keveral  a'rs  in  the  best  style,  of  the  Seventh 
regiment,  weiv  tnen  pUyed.  General  McClellan 
in  the  u.eao  time  occupy  Log  a  parlor  in  the  hotel 
where  he  had  been  presented  ti  a  large  numb-.r 
ol  ladies,  who  had  assembled  to  pay  the  compli- 
ment of  their  beauty  fend  enthusiasm  to  the  occa  • 

tion. 

At  the  cl.seol  the  muiic,  tae  committee  and 
invited  gU'StB  took  their  station  upon  the  bal- 
cony. Several  lamps  held  by  firemea  lu  rsd^  , 
shirts  from  th»  processio.i  lit  up  one  portion  of 
it  at.d  General  JicClcllan  accompanied  bj  Gov 
ernorl'aiker  appeared.  He  was  immediately 
recognized  ».vd  received  witu  the  most  t.imultuou3 
cheering,  which  was  unremitted  lorsevdialmin 
ntes  and'eo^tuuid  a-d  concluded  ftnatty  by  threj 
regular  t.nd  tremendous  cheers  for  "the  next 
president  of  the  liuiied  states." 

Mr.  Kissam  then  introduced  Governor  Parker, 
and  again  cfieering  foi  McOlellan  was  continued. 
the  boom  of  a  cannon  was  heard,  and  rockeia 
shot  with  a  whiz  into  tne  aur,  lightening  up  the 
V/hole  space  a^oUwd. 

AUDaLSS  OF  GOVKHWoa  PAEKKa 

Governor  Parker   men  address=d  tae    gener-l 

as  follows: 

Gl    <-i.au  Y    a  te.^.-o:..  Li.---,  uiettt-n..;    t  to 

clie.-  you  tueix  courfra.aiat.om.  ani  to  .es^oua  to 

ihe  choice  of  the  oonvenuo..  that  noitinateo  you 

for  the  hi^'.  est  cfiice  in    the  gift  of  the  Amer.c.n 

people.     I  have  been    requested  by  the  people  of 

tbis  vicm.ty  to  addreSc  you  a  few  words  expres 

sive  of  their  appreciation  of  your  high  character 

and  public  services.    They  recognisein  you  a 

man      of      Strict      integrity       and      biamele,, 

private         life,        a        man        without         guile 

or  selfishness,  a  man  of  nobie  impulses,  whose 

I  only  desire  is  to  serve  faittfully  your  country  in 

whatever  situation  you  may  occupy.    They  also 

recognisein    your   eminent  military  ability,  de- 

•  veluped  in  early  1116,  and  which  in  maturer  years 

savea   the    capital    of    >tur    country   when   all 

seen  ed  hopeless,  and  drove  back  a  powerlul  and 

victorious  rebel  army.    They  ceognue  in  you  a 

biah-toned    patrtotiam,    that    in     this     rebel- 

Uon    caused  Sou     among     the.  first   to     draw 

your    BWMd    and    resent     tha    insult    to    your 

I    irstrts  tlaL    and  which  for  that  country's  s«ke 

enables  you  to  be.r  neglect  and  bitter  persecu- 

Smwithout  complaint,  confideu  itat  He  who 

rules  aot-ve  n  ill  at  last  make  all  things  even,  at  d 

hatume    will  vindicate  vour   motives  and  your 

ohawcter.     They  also  recognize  in  you  a  man  ol 

eminent  ^b  lity,  who,  io  tne  conduct  o    the  war, 

de vwovedtheonlj  ,ale  policy  o>  which   we  can 

hops    \o    ech..:ve      a,    honorable     and    lasting 

neScei  a     pohcj      which    d.retts    our    torc»s 

and  tresis  the  unarmed  inhabitants l  to  sueh  a 
manner  as  to  win  them  back  to  tne  Ln.on,  be- 
having  that  military  success  will  be  lruitless  utt- 
lets  it  brings  with  it  a  Union  r.ot  merely  of  lands. 
but  of  belts  us  well.  You  s.r,  Will  never 
consent  to  a  dishonorable  peace,  loa  will 
no?  consent  to  peace  without  Union.  \  ou 
huVe  dec  awd  Utat  ute  Ufcion  moot  be  a^auud 
a  l  la-cat-  (rremeudcua  cheeia.)  \oudo 
lotmvcr  aconti-.uanceofthia  saiiguinary ^strife 
6na  moment  longer  than  ia  necessa,y  .c  ie>tor. 
fceTJnim  under  the  Constiturton  cf  our  lath,  rs 
Y    uwffi  not  COUlinue  the  war  lor    the   purpose  ot 

„,r-lv  toi   tue   parpoee  ot   overthrowing  theu 

domesf.o  inslituU0,s.     The  BniOU  is  the  one  con- 


diUOB  ol  p-««.  louaakno  mure.  Owwnl.1 
cannot  refrain  from  ooogri.tul.ttng  you  aud I  the 
d  opehre  assembled,  on  the  ncton«  which 
nare  rtcently  been  achieved  by  our   brare   army 

bvuungttem  for  particular  purposes,  bhou  d 
we  do  so"  the  blood  of  the  heroes  slam  would 
cW  out  in  indignation.  We  rejoice,  be- 
cause we  see  signs  of  hope  for  toe  eountey. 
Governor  Pater  closed  as  lollows:  I  hope  and 
b»V  that  our  recent  victories  in  the  held  will  not 
ITL  va" .  but  that  the/  may  be  followed  by  he 
c^owmng  «vll  victory  it  the  polls,  und  that  the 
man  maf  be  .levated  to  tne  Presidency  who  will 
so  improve  those  victories  that  peace  and  uu.ou^ 
aay  soon  smile  upon  our  biding  ana  distracted* 
countrv.  , 

'     CMfBBALM'CLKIXAK  S  EKMARKS. 

General  McClelHn  was  again  greeted  with  en. 
thusiaetic  cheers.  He  stepped  to  the  front  of 
the  platform  and  spoke  as  rollows; 

My  Fbibkdb  akd  Nbighboes  and  Yodb  Exckl- 
lkhct:  I  am  not  here  to-  night  to  make  a  speech, 
but  merely  to  accept  and  acknowledge  this  most 
pleasant  compliment.  I  trust  that  I 
may  regard  it  as  the  sure  presage 
of  that  political  victory  in  favor  of  ihe  Constitu- 
tioa  and  the  laws  which  should  follow  and  render 
complete  those  recent  victories  which  still  stir  our 
blood,  won  by  our  heroic  ns.vy  and  army,  (Great 
cheering, )  those  victories  won  by  the  grand  old 
Admiral  Farragut,  the  brilliant  and  accoinplisaed 
Sherman,  the  ittrepid  and  energetic  Sheridan.  I 
thank  y  iu,  my  trends,  for  this  most  brilliant  de- 
Hioastratioa  far  exceeding  all  that  I  had  anticip  ited 
I  thank  your  excellency  for  yourj^jL JUttSliB* 
OatiaflLte,  and  I  «wt  ?ou  will  WW   B«A.   »* 

TS^CUllan  wae  cheered  ^  and 
^aminihe  most  mtfaoaiartio  maa**  by  the 
££  a^embly,  that  seemed  oiwUtog  to  let  htm 

go.  .«     - 


Tuc   Oulr  Auihiuiic  lite  ot  •-«•.  fl^Mt* 
<  ;■  n»nj  jiim.  Aillle  iliac.     .,.-. 

WITH  AS  ACCOlUKv  HI^L-Mn^'ptJ^in-OJUlV 

•:•  {viJiriit    'i'l  u  n   res 

The  diatiiigui  hod  topic  ot  tbLmw 
pi,,  was  horn  in  tl.t.City  of  Brotiirrjv  Lie.  jh.t£J 

iHa&thor  wan  a  Quoier,  whieib  a.ccHmr,* 
uacino  teudeuoics  altvayB  shown  by  the-iion.  , 
1  ii  used  to  bo  the  cuBtoni,  when  ft  boy  was  fit  for 

uutl.xi.i.  dec,   tuscJuli.iM  i«    "■  l';'l:'1,.     ''^„    "i"    ',      nf 

tittle  Uoorgo  B.  wm' sent  to  Wot  rouit  at  the  ftfi*  oi 

Bi jujSoI  lime  the  army  had  nothing  to  do:  *>  '•  ;  « 
George  bad  linisbed  learning  '  "w  t(! l)':  "  -V""1:1'  '-  '  '; 
Mrcd  tho  Army.  There  is  a  ccitam  taseiwttion  abo  it 
military  life,  tfiat  often  leads  evtu  the  humblest  to 
follow  ii  o  urofOBsiou  of  arms.  . 

at  war  be  wll  to  state,  in  ibis  connection,  that  our, 
herVwas called  George  Brinton  aU-Ctaltaa,  became 

j  will  not,  however,  Iw»  longllie.  ,.,..«„„       II, 

!     George  Trout  to  Mexico  tor  au  exeedent  reubon..    £•' 

couldn't  bcip  himM«  .  in.  win-  «a«*  pi^'y.  •  - 

not  devoid  of  wo  glit  m  pomiiidiug  bun  lyM'V' 
H0  lj,iin  twoWlcn-toaybatUrce-andwa*  brevet. 

lCliiCuSi"ttpuclty,  he  took  a  Mexican  prisoner.    I\  s 
wS^TWclarrf,    probably   in    consequence,    ar.u ; 

fl52S£  '^tlttl^Z^.t  Point,  a,  a  , 

ttt«^S„^Srhfe  to  un  w  Pi;L,r  j 

b^  flifciilW  tO  llitUt  Or.  OU*-vivI 

Tliia  roluctance  lo  fi,.iil-  bio  bti;u  observed  as  u  tLarac- 
tcvistic  of  Mb  inter  life  also. 

in  vk'W  of  this,  the  Government  did  not  insist  npon 
nis  taking  purlin  lLo  Indian  troubles,  or  frontier  duiios 
generally,  Li:t  set  him  the  more  e  >i.  2r*uisl  tunic  of  sur- 
veying and  laying  out  railroads.  It  was  then  tltiit  lie 
irrotr  the  beautilul  madrigal  since  become  bo  popular, 
"I  tun  monarch  of  nil  I  survey." 

Ii  ■•  I  iid  out  the  route  of  the  Pa<ifie  road,  and  waa 
lilted  by  the  poor  but  honest  peasants  along  tliat  line. 
Sliolaobom  and  i'ukimu  slill  remember  him  uith  pleas- 
ure. 

Aft<  P  this  lio  wis  Mint  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  West 
India  Isluuds.  Ho  lauded  there  iu  lenti,  but  what  he 
did  in  not  revealed. 

On  hi.!  it  tarn  he  was  promoted  ton  full  captaincy,  and 
went  to  the  Crimea,  where  lie  Anglo-JTruncu-IvUSsiuu 
war  it  as  then  going  smoothly  on.    . 

Here,  without  exposing  himself  unnecessarily,  lie  | 
rnndi  some  important  observations,  and  learned  how  to 
in  addle  army  affairs  with  the  greatest  ease  and  least 
responsibility,  u  sort  of  knov.  ledge  that  has  since  stood 
him  m  pood  stead.  On  tlii^  and  other  subjects,  he  pre- 
pared a  very  thick  book,  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
rend  clear  through  by  several  persons. 

Ii  una  now  the  happy  year  of  It?;".?,  andLiltloMac 
determined  to  show  some  real  and  tangible  evidence  of 
his  lore  of  country.  Thin  hu  did  in  the  inoai  obvious 
manner  by  resigning  from  the  army. 

His  resignation  Mas  instantly  accepted,  and  he  as- 
sumed the  more  peaceful  and  appropriate  position  of 
Vice-President  of  an  Illinois '.Railroad  Company.  From 
that  station  lie  lkisacd  to  the  .Superintendem/  of  the 
01. .o  and  Mississippi  line,  and  fiiiully  to  the  President  y 
of  tbo  same,  lie  non  li\  c^i  in  Cincinnati,  ate  pork, 
drank  Catawba,  got  rich  and  was  happy. 

Pei imps  ho  might  have  been  ot  it  yet,  had  not  his 
C0!Uiirj"  called  him  to  leave  his  pleasures,  and  ily,  Cin- 
olnnatns-like,  to  nuns. 

In  point  of  1'act,  the  Ktocllioii  broke  out,  and  Lfhtu 
Mae  w;..->  needed  for n  MiiJor-tieutiftJ.  Almost  any- 
body  Mas  good  ououc.!.  ioi  a  ilajor  Genwul  in  those" 

(Jill  OS, 

On  the  second  dayofJivno,  18C1,  Little  Mac's  fust 
ti.. ii.li-  in  Die  present  war  came  off,  it  tras  "short, 
sharp  and  deoisive,''  auii  occurred  at  Plulippi.  Out 
in. ii,  v.i.s  Wounded.  ],itllo  Mae  was  not  per.-oually 
present,  but  received  the  thanks  of  tho  "West  Virginia 
Con ,  -  mil  a. 

The  Uenioorntie  newspapers  now  diseovercd  a  po\7er- 
fal  resemblance  between  George  P.  ami  Napoleon  P., 
and  uuauimously  conferred  upon  aim  thu  title  of  "  T'he 
Voiing  Napoleon."  in  order  to  resemble  his  gient  pro 
Lotyin  in  at  le  u  I  one  pan  icular,  be  then  tool;  command 
of  his  forces  <«  propria  fircone,  arnl  established  hi- 
In  iuU]iiarteia  at  Grafton. 

Heie  In  asked  for  reii  fiiivnr.cM  ,  aud  issued  procla- 
mations.   Koou,  however,  hi  bccaiuo  ambitious  lor  fur- 

till*l   eVeitl'UIellt,  and  was  attv  LI  !•  ll  to   i;ieli  Moautaiu  — 

iirobabi\  ou  account  of  i'  unuio— where  ho  met  the 
i  I  iimli-r  Pegram,  in  I  it  ikram,  ami  fought  a  severe 
icutli-.  Hi  -  I"  »  i  ,-.iii'  !.o  I, .hi  tn  -:.i>  ia  nil,  and 
l ho  enemy's  loss  aboul  iwoi'.li  Ihou.-and.  01  Ibis  en- 
gagement bo  wroio  four  dill'oi-tnc  reports,  with  allot' 
rt-hieli  i      i    ■  in   hlj  uni  i  .iied. 

i  lie  defeal  ofoin  army  ul  1'ndl  Itun  b  It  the  Pre:  idem 
will  out  a  lit  coiuluainlci  ii   -  '0,  on recouimeiulatiou 

i  ,  ,  pi-.  <.<,  -,,n  en  forth,  l.ini •■  . -.  e  wn  placed  in  com- 
.  of  tho  I'oiomac  Army,  utaid  a  \.  17  fair  speciu  n 
,::  I)  [li  0. 

lie  round  fi'u  l>  111  iimai  il  !  hi      tli>pi    ..!,       id     n 

\ii...i...  tiation'dispoaed  to  1     .  1  ......  1..  .-.  1    .  iea=ona- 

.    j  lital  could  coudu    -1     ihl  ,at..-.c   iimy  thu 


Jo  in  .1:011.  11  was  ill  im  momeui  litui  at  one  a  re- 
markable dream,  which  suggested  the  plan  oil  whith  ho 
afterwards  based  his  labors. 

Tho  plan  was  for  tho  Northern  half  of  the  cm-.ntrvto 
•oniound  the  Sonthorn  half  .lofta.-au  anaconda  might 
unround  a  tfiiil  fenco.  Only  throe  Pumir.  .1  thuusaud 
men,  he  citiinated,  would  I.,  rciiuired  to  do  thu  litUo 
job.  One  hundred  aud  fifty  thousand  ven  then  given 
him,  but  la-  si  id  he  miiot  nave  o\  r  two  hundred  thou 
r.iiiil  to  1I1 1-  tie!  Washington  alone. 

To  prove  how  unavailing  Binali  forces  are  agulust 
l.irg,- om.-H,  he  sent  Oeu.  Sloiio  across  the  river  with  a 
Pew  iin-ii,  to  meet  the  Bebels  in  force,  at  Paii'o  Llini. 
T!  1  11-  nit  is  altogether  too  well  known. 

Utu.   ibeutt,   obseivit'sr  ll.e»e   l'ae.ti.  ;  '-t   an   idea  » hut 

iUihh-,  were  a  utile  mixed,  no. I  tendoiodhis  tesign 

ft  was  accepted,  nr.d  Little  ilae  assumed  tho  phico  of  | 
01d(  bipptwa.    Tnore  was   somo  little  dirieieuce  bo 
tweon  ll.e  tWO  men. 

At  this  period,  the  city  government  of  tic  Quaker 

City  gave  him  a  sword. 

Uoorgo  ii.  now  seriously  proposed  to  do  something 
important.  Ho  did  not  do  it,  however,  aud  UiO  Po 
bellion  :  0'  -a  oil  under  way. 

rieeing  this,  he  earnestly  advised  other  commanders 
to  do  Biimetliinj.  He  asked  one  to  take  Charleston, 
auotlicr  to  take  Mobile,  another  to  talc.  Ncw-Orlcoi .-, 
and  another  to  lako  Suvunnuh,  "Peine-  Itithmoud 
to  me,"  he  said,  "Biohmoud doesn't  v.am  takiagyetl' 

The  people  and  the  President  tboa-jht  dliteri  ntly, 
and  urged  Little  Mao  to  eo  straight  to  lac  Uebol 
tapii.d,  via  Maiinassus,  aud  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
army  on  the  mud. 

ho  urgent  wore  thepe  appeals,  that  the  Aon  ate  Na- 
poleon -ii  lust  ('unseated  to  ni"\e.  but  not  by  Mannas- 
mis.  "  WTiftt'stlionsei"  he  asked;  ■•  we'll  only  got  into 
a  iighf  and  hue  our  men.  Kow.lli.uoit  a  route  whore 
tiicr  ■  are  no  Uebels,  iu.dii'1  I  .vein...'  eiu.  "ili-ato 
to  Hieliiiiond  without  any  bloodshed,  1.  i. \n  Wld  be 
niiiih  easier." 

"Whilethii  point  ltuibe-  ..'a:  ;  i  tr,  -  .  .-  Ircuftd- 
died  from  Munnussss,  leaving  otdy  ..  lev.  Quaker  guns 
behind. 

Pitlli    !M..e  had   no  i..i  I  ;;■.-.-   oi>    tiu        1  ■    ..  .0  lOUtO, 

iheie  -.ft'  1.  uud  tU3  movointtt,  r.pj,.ropi'iatJy  enoagh, 

betr.iii  mi  theilRt  of  April, 
Pi  Jim  limu  tin:   army   anil  il  before   Yei'  ' ■  v  n, 

whi    -,  !o  I  ;-;  s  .  i-.v.i-,  tii- V-i:-i:.' Iva.  '!-  m  di'-coverod  a 

liirco  bodi  01  ilcbeif.    Ho  ;ai  down  l«  I'oru  t;.e  city  lo  1 

await  its  ev.tcuatlon,  but  t!..-  !'-.  sidi  nl  1  •!• ,   auhed  him  | 

to  !to  in  and  take  ic.    He  replied:  ••  1  ha'.^u't  hail'  men  ' 

suough.    Send  nio voenforf-emeiti  ." 
Th'yP.-e,-:idonl  rep'in-;.!  t'a:i'  he  had  nc  more  .  1  .  ".  id, 

and  o\.i-'l  vi  at  had  bi>c  nteofaU  irio:noit  r.iiiiaMao 
I  had- bo'aiied  of  haviii.a;  when  he  stalled.  To  ill  there 
I  was  1:0  an.  a  er,  and  there  came  near  lv  in  :-..  ..ii.-i .   1  It  .- 

tv/ecn  tin  bcloi  d  general  and  his  ^iipe^iois  \.t  W'anii- 
1  ington,  when,  :■!! :  1  once,  ho  dictuve;  ed  ll    t  !ho  liebels 

had  evaeuap-d  YoiPir-.  -  .  iibout  ...  week  before. 
This  greatly  sif-ipjilied  the  t  ildnp;  of  i'.e  eiiy. 
Following   tho    r- •,   ...    of  ilia    enemy,   Ltulo   Mac 

icaclied  Wiliiumsbuigiuii]  thjre  i'uinid  obstacii    . 
ishortly  i.M?  tho  bajtl'J  then  eusuii  ..-.  L-d  11  ilise  of 

V.  ■] li'i :--..''. iyes  pasfied  a  vot-;  ot  cu.iinta  ".'.'  QtU'  hero,  for 

tho  sootaing  01  "  hi6h  rcsultd,"  without  danger  to  his 

soldiers,  "ll  has  always  been  rocognized  th;.t  keeping 

out  of  d.:i'i "or  aao  Ids  forte. 
l!ei'.ih|Uail''rs  were  then  e-  ibii-hed  :'i  Willi:  msl  ul'   , 

end  Piuie  Mao  telegraphed  to  tSuerclary   6i..nlou  for 

l-cc'ni'ort'ijnicnlH. 

j  Tv/o  days  later,  he  te'e";rripl!od  for  rccuf„re  mcris. 
I     Vour  days  later,  hu  te'legTu'phcd  to  thy  President  for 

reiialorconiems. 
1     Loth  the  Pies  ide. 'it  and  Secretary  of  SVar  a-1.,,  iug 

Little  jdi  e  to  raake  some  ti  ■  •  oi  tho  men  he  !  :td  ulrci  dj 
I  thu  army  .ul\  oh  cd  ajiil  so  no  1  kinuk-hiug  ensued.    Tins 
i  ii»'.dtod*in  tho  battle  of  It.itiover  Court  Hoase,  by  which 

Little  Miic -  t-uuitiTed  ull  tin  railroads  excapt  the  Fred- 
I  oricksburg  and 'Kichnioiiil  j.:-!.  L'nfortnn.itely  there 
kis  lioji  other  in  that  region,  in  announcing  the  victory, 
I  Little  Mae  earnestly  asked  nir  r<  gnforecnients. 
I  Iniinedialsly  after,  with  ids  customary  impetuosity 
!  ho  advuneed  tbrfv  rotls,  lr.il  ,...!i  d  qi  iy  e"..ir  Oaks,  alio 
j  telf-.":r.iplK<l  to  AVashingtiin  for  mere  men. 
I  Ti,'!  Ui.o.id,  unwilling  to  wait  fort's  ". .  1  i  of  these 
j  n,  m)i  1:1-11(1' ,  n'l.'.ek.'u  fiili!"  .U.10  : -.  ll       [il   ec   and   goi 

whipped.    1  he-  beloved  Goneral  rode  valikntlj  over  the 

iichf  as  1  eon  as  the  bftti'o  \?ns  liui  1    it. 

Hcuciv  tiiok  up  a  favorublo  position  ou  the  Cuicl  .- 
il.omine. 

!  i  con  ii.:«]!J.;!ijyo",]i  ':  ,  '  -  i  ;,■,■,  .  !,ed  or 
IgonUy  to  tho  President  for  icenl'ori  .13.    . 

;  b'uvend  Pei.nl  eomuiundeiM  av  roue  around  tho 
1     1      1,  :  :i       V,  'til   Ii'   ir    .  ;•     i   :\i  d 

uroporly.   'To  prevent  further" a   udenls  of'the  kind, 

I  Little  l^iie  re  ;ue«t'd  tee  (ioi    I'Emcnt  to  furnish  him 
I  with  additional  troops,  ar.d  ar.uoituted  :.n  intoniiou  to 
I  wrilo  a  long  letter  giving  his  yluws  in  il  tail  on  the 
state  01' the  country,  (tsposition,  its  population,  its  pro- 
ducts, and  its  future.    This  is  a  wonderful  proof  or  bit 
capability  for  doing  several  thiiig-i  at  oj,c.      II    is   In 
litved  tni,t  ho  could  whioilt  and  chew  rncd  simultu 
neon.-.U-. 
'.     Ou  the  hv'i.tynflli  of  .Tunu    ir  ■■•  .-ii:  •  d  the   k.itl"   i 
■  Oak  Grove  in  tho  mid  t  of  the  Cldok  hominy  swampi 
Vihn  puam  U»  hi  n'^tii.11  oft!-    fcacralthip  exhibited  li 
(J.V.tlc  M..e  "ii  that  Occasion,  led  tho  enemy  l«,  loih  ,.    1 
[the  ictloawitu  another  tin  next  day— thitt of  Mcu* 
cc\    ■—. ;.i:,;  01  theinctuorptiift  "ucron  days'0 
I . '  _ "    v  -^-  ,  *  *?*■ . 

'1  1      e  ■■■  ■  i- ■    ■  Hi.',  f.ebnli  adi.I  1  II  OU   the   ° 

•  >f  I.'.i.e  Mje. 

.  lh  M'ii>mpliofMeel„,i.it.i\i'.'e.  ■       i  •  i--i     !' 
I'-i.' i.  I111-:  ■  lt'.nt  G-nrmVa  ^llil,  Vfhue   auoliiei   1   1' 
mi  i  . .;   is  auaiiod-fcrm, 

J*tfr'M»  Ijhji  r.elluii  f.i.ile  Jiao  ,'iei"  ..'.'-.:..,.■. 

re  \f  i  i  i»ion  for  reiiiii'-'i.. -n..  i' i  11..  1  .!...,  mat 
<*fft  i7f«ito(>'>e  ttrfrbe  1  cht  It  ink  01  the  1  ki,  s.  homii  * 
«it>rc  ,i  thtrd  liaUT  was  iueiital,b'. 


no"w*ee,< ,,!i  tlNjsjik_4.il  with  feelings  of  in     ; 
aw  e.     The  battle  of  Allen's  l'u.i-i  close*.  / . 


The  na»inu'Yio''T 

n.'.ia'  .ull  ami  .ai  ( 

'like  the  fore)  oiag. 

'     Little  Mao  requested  the  President  to  stud  him  more 

a  .  I.,  and,  while  i\alliifc  a  reply,  lougui  an  eug-nitmeut 

I  at  Savage's  Station. 

i  The  nest  was  1.  tort  of  ne.tiei  ing-  cw  at  on  tie- 
roads  of  ihi  i'euinsuln,  and  is  known  to  tameaethe 
hnttlo  ot  Nelson's  luini.  Dnrine;  its  progross,  Littl: 
Hue  uiiLi  .  miugly  continued  his  triumphant  advancl' 
:,"  ,. .  i'-., 1  ltiiibmou'1  snd  reaohed  the  field  of  Maiver) 
li,  .  in  'I.,.,  ;'o  ,»  new  fljjiit  ihe  next  day, 

ul  ti.t  hi  t  of  July,  this  contjuering  berooame  to  the 
Jam  ,-  I.."!,  and  lonnd  himseif  in  proud  safbty  under  I 
ii..-  1  :ui, .  :im-.  of  the  gnuliouu.    The  Bobel  army  rt 
1 01    •  1  in  Iaehiu'.tul   Euiuihiiutod,    uud   Little  Mao  telu- 1 
ut    hid  t-j  ii...  Seen  t-s   ■    :  War  for  rejjufurowne-tto.      ] 
After  resting  a  wets,  he  a-uiuoed  hiiusell  by  writing 
:  itei  before  o    •.-.'  ned,  uetuiUiii.'  his  theories coit- ; 
teri.lnit  the  conntic  pad  »U prospeoti.  \\ 

A  ioul  ti.i-  li.  e,  .. -.  President,  peifeotw  Mtttliea— 1< 

-   I  .  v...  ,-.i,--i-  u—  '.ieh    Little   Mae's   it  J  If,  suffpt-stcd  j, 

•,:■!,    10  j  utress  Monroe  and  to  keep  qoidt.  I  j 

XhehCTi  ■"■'     '•  '.     lie  iUed    where   he    mu,    BO-d   flit! 
..I.  i'i'.  :..l     ',  liowovor,  we*  convinced  that   he  I 
•  r!     1,    >.    .   -s  '  i.iaic'Mao  lotuiutd. in  tears  and  ftM 
t  ■-:-.■:. 
■L"  '••.-..      ill4!   .  -ill  ..  •'  -.-  ap;  1  ',-c'.'-.  1.-   Wu-iii;ilrt.>a  ., 
,.     1  -it,-..  i»lovcdhorj,  | 

:,,   -.  lion, ut  01.1 

'    '  '  '"  1  '   '    •  ■    '  ■•      ,   '   ' 

I  '.:  ......... 

v . ..'... ■     VI-.r_i_L,i.l     ,..  ,1  ' 


K 


il..  v-aiiu 


-  •• -u.    -.«.    iL.V-.dvja   ilontiiaud    U.  d  ' 


I'onnsyUunla  'i'ht  President  at  once  sent  tho  .Army 
»f  tho  Potomac  after  the  invader,,  uud  tiio  battles  of 
South  Mountain  uud  Anlictaui  U-oh  pi  11  - 

"i  will  ba,r  tlisir  en  iii  e  furee,"  wrow  Lilth  Mao  , 
"please  si  in!  fu  ur  ci  Cvi  1  thorn    infafri    hi.    0." 

Unfortunately,  he  l-itso  tired  aft.  r  IL    afi  ur  ul    An-  , 
liotuin,  thai  he  fell  aelecjj  ou  thu  u  cong  .  i  :>  ol  ihi   Potu- 
miij.     Next  morning,  am  11  he  vent  to  La,;  Lee  uud  his 
armj ,  there  w.i.  n  ,  any  P. a-  i!.-'  re. 

'1  don't  think  the  rtobpls  will  come  buck  here,"  wrote 
little  Mac  again ;  "butlehull  etuy  bcie  toeeo.  t-  1  I 
to  reeuforcement3."  The  I'residont  replied  "1  think 
jou  had  better  cross  tho  Potomac  and  see  if  you  -  in'l 
Anil  s'omo  h'cbels  to  whip;  that  i.^  my  idea  of  coudui  .mg 
the  war."  This  was  the  fcth  of  October.  The  order  wi  . 
t-b  yed  on  the  is.  o.  Kovcmbt-r,  ui.u,  curiously-  enough, 
...itlle  Mac  was  relieved  of  his  tommunei  ou  the  Uk  01 
'.ho  seme  month'. 

lie  bade  farewell  to  his  brothers-in-artus.  and  left  fo.- 
Treuton,  K.  J. 

Here,  in  li.e  peaceful  Imuom  of  Jersey,  onr  1.  ro re- 
mained, writing  a  long  defeusc  of  hi.  ;  lorioun  <  .iter. 
and  cnluvnting  the  dclicuto  tomato  and  tho  graceful 
Mjua:-h  tntii  the-  mcuof  Peace  ua  1  at  t'i  icagu  aud  1  ou  1- 
unteU  aim  for  the  Pie-Bideucy.  Ho  accepted  t-,e-  nouii- 
'latici  of  I'oaee,  io  a  letter  in  whith  J.e  advocuted  the 
e..  warlike  mi  nMir.  s. 
V<P-'ah>  is  the  la=t  noteworthy  act  of  his  life,  60  ....  a 

w  ..  from.  Tun  L.Mi. 


FRIDAY,   OCTOBEii  558, 


M'CLBLLAN  IN  THE  LINCOLN  HISTOgY. 
Written  expressly  for  The  LSADBB  by  Satauel 
E.  Carrell,  edltorDallas County  Democrat. 
The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Hay 
and  Nicolay,  which  has  been  running  in 
the  Century  Magazine  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  from  the  start  given  palpable 
proof  of  the  partisan  spirit  animating  the 
writers.  They  seem  incapable  of  rising 
above  their  prejudices,  and  giving  history 
instead  of  opinionated  vituperation  and 
abuse  The  last  two  or  three  install- 
ments of  this  so-calied  "history"  have 
largely  been  devoted  to  defaming  the 
memory  of  Gen.  George  B.  McClcllau. 
The  authors  appear  to  be  particularly 
bitter  in  their  enmity  against  him,  and 
lose  no  occasion  to  vent  their  spleen  in 
sneerimr  allusions  and  violent  abuse. 

In  the  current  (January;  number,  the 
events  treated  of  are  Pope's  Virginia 
campaign,  with  its  disastrous  ending  in 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  suc- 
ceeding events  up  to  and  including  the 
battle  of  Autietam.  The  responsibility 
for  Pope's  humiliating  defeat  is  placed 
on  McClellan's  shoulders  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  send  his  army  to  reinforce 
Pope  as  rapidly  as  he  might  have  done, 
though  it  is  casually  admitted  that  Pope 
could  have  saved  his  credit  and  his  army 
as  well  by  withdrawing  after  the  first 
day's  fighting.  It  is  also  reluctantly  con- 
fessed that  he  made  a  serious  error  in 
failing  to  properly  locate  the  confederate 
position,  and  so  placed  his  men  where 
they  were  subject  to  a  terrible  cross-tire 
from  the  enemy's  artillery. 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  at  lengtti 
McClellan's  relation  to  Pope's  defeat,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence adduced  by  Messrs.  Hay  and  Nico- 
lay which  disproves  McClellan's  state- 
ment in  his  aulbiography  that  he  ren- 
dered Pope  all  the  aid  he  was  able  to,  in 
yiew  of  all  the  circumstances. 

Passing  on,  these  writers  sneer  at  Mc- 
Clellan's statement  in  his  "Own  Story" 
that  Lincoln, in  ashing  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  shattered  and  dispirited  army,  had 
expressed -the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  save  AVashiugton  The 
method  they  take  to  prove  that  McClel- 
lan's statement  was  not  true  is  of  a  piece 
with  most  of  the  other  evidence  produced 
by  the^e  extraordinary  hLstonans.     They 

say:  /»    2.  J      f  *  Y  J 

The  truth  is,  MeClellun  himself  has  lett  evi- 
dence of  the  tact  that  he  thought  Washington 
iu  danger.  He  wrote  to  his  wife:  'T  do  not 
rcgard°Washiugtou  as  safe  against  the  rebels. 
if  I  can  quietly  slip  over  there,  I  will  send 
your  silver  off." 

This  letter  does  seem  to  be  quite  con- 
clusive and  might  settle  the  matter,  but 
for  the  fact  shown  by  the  letter  itself, 
that  it  was  written  while  McClellau  was 
still  in  Alexandria,  the  day  after  Pope's 
defeat,  but  before  it  was  known  how  dis- 
astrous that  defeat  was,  and  while  Pope 
was  still  in  command.  To  quote  this 
letter  as  evidence  that  McClellau  expect- 
ed Washington  to  be  taken  after  he  was 
given  command  of  the  city  and  its  de- 
fenses, is  a  piece  of  pettifogging  which 
ostensible  writers  of  history  ought  to  be 
above  indulging  in.  (The  letter  from 
which  the  extract  is  taken,  appears  on 
page  532,  McClellan's  "Own  Story.") 

Similarly  unfair  is  the  account  of  Mc- 
Clellan's pursuit  of  Lee  into  Maryland 
land  and  the  events  preceding  the  battle 
of  An  lie  lam. 

Speaking  of  McClellan's  march  in  the 
track  of  Lee's  invading  army,  they   say: 

He  (McClellan)  was   in   no    haste;    he    or- 
dered his  officers   beforehand    to    avoid    col- 
lisisons.     He    attempts   in    his  reports  to  ac- 
1  count  for  his  tardy  marching  on  the    ground 
that  the  authorities    at    Washington   wished 
Uija  aot  to  go  too  far  from  tb  cap^al. 


I      Then  they  quote  General  Halleck,  then  1 
commander  in    chief,  who    in    his    testi-  j 
mouv  before  the  committee   on   the   con- 
duct of   the  war.  denied   that    any  order 
be'irin^  that  construction  had  beeu  giveu. 
He  sav°s  he    telegraphed   McClellau  "that 
he  was  goiug  too  far  not  from  Washington 
but  from  the  Potomac."    If  the  Century 
writers  had  been   writing  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  history  instead  of  to  defame  Mc- 
Clellau, thev   would   have  stated  that  the 
latter  in  his" "Own  Story"  disproves  Ilal- 
leck's  statement,  by  quoting  from  the  or- 
i.M„al  orders.     McClellau    set    out    from  : 
Washington  in  pursuit  of  Lee  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1882.     Gn    the  Pith   Halleck   te.e-  | 
graphed  him  from  Washington: 

Until  you  know  more  certainly  the  enemy's 
force  south  of  the  Potomac,  you  are  wrong  in 
this  uncovering  the  capital,  i  am  ot  the 
opinion  that  the  enemy  will  send  :■  sma.l 
column  toward  Pennsylvania  to  draw  your 
forces  in  that  direction,  and  then  move  sud- 
denly on  Washington  with  the  forces  south  el 
the  Potomac. 

Again  on  the  1-ith  Halleck  telegraphed: 
Scouts  report  a    large  force  Still  on  the  Vii- 
ginia  slue  of  the  Potomac.     If  so,  1    tear  you 
lire  exposing  your  left  mil  rear. 

Still  again,  on  the    Ifith,  only   the   day 
before  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought, 
Halleck  was    still    afraid    McClellau   was 
getting  too  far  away  to  protect  Washing- 
ton'.      He  says: 
I  think,    however,    you    will    Ami  that  the 
!    whole  forte  of  your  corny  in  your  fiout  has 
|   crossed  t ho    river.     1     fear    uhw     more  than 
ever  that   they  will  recross  at  Harper's   terry 
or  below,  and    turn    your    loft,  thus  cutting 
you  ell'  tram  Washington.     This  has  appeared 
to  met)  boa  part    of    their    plan,    and  hence 
my  ai-.x'ioty  on  the  siibjeel.. 

In  view  of  these  daily  warnings  i'rolu 
his  superior  officer  not  to  uncover  the 
capital,  and  the  reiterated  prediction  that 
Lee  was  only  drawing  him  on  a  wild 
goose  chase  in  order  to  slip  his  army  be 
tween  him    and    Washington,    is    it  any 

-real  wonder  to^MftC^|'>»intio  j 
We"  mads  "unlSt   Ihfc^mrles  a    day, 
££»ordSS  hi    officers    beforehand  to  ! 
avoid  collisions?"     And  was  he  not  jus U- 
tied  in  defending   his    cautious   #dwmc 

then^the  uncertainty  as  to    Lee  s    po* 

lion  or   intentions,    and    with    the    cm 
slant  warnings  of  lialleck    in  his  eais.  it 
S'oSly  strange  that   McClellau  made  suf- 
ficient haste  to  overtake  Lee  at  all 

The  truth  of  the    matter    is,  and  then 
entS  "history"  plainly  shows  it ;  Messrs 
Hay  and  Nicolay  are   too  bitterly    pifiju 
licet   a-ninst  McClellau   and  too   narrow 
Sed°to  treat  him    with    anything  ap- 
proaching common   fairness.     It  is  Riati 
fvine    to    know    however     that     Litt< 
Mac's"  reputation  for    ability  and  pat  i- 
o    'm  is  now  too  firmly  established  to  be 
disturbed  by    the    misrepresentations  of 
these  two  partisan  historians. 


w. 


LINCOLN  AND  M'CLELLAN. 

The  Successful-  President  and  the  Un- 
successful General. 


Lincoln  was  McClellan's  Friend-McClel- 
lan  the  Great  Organizer  and  Defens- 
ive General   oi    She  Wur-Hli 
Loyalty  and  Patriotism. 


W 


PHILADELPHIA.   l'A.  ,     JailUalJ    -*•      ' 

all  the  lingering  personal,    political  and  mil- 
itary passion*  of   the  war  shall  have  perished 
can  tile  Impartial  historian  tell  the  true  story 
of    Abraham  Lincoln's  relations  to  George  B. 
McClellan,    nor  will  the   last  estimate  of  Me- 
ridian  as   a   military  chieftain   be  recorded 
until    the   luturo    historian  comer,  to  bis  task  I 
entirely  free  from  the   prejudices  ol  the  pre*  , 
ent      Although  mora  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury   has    elapsed    since    the  close  of  the  war     , 
and  countless  contributions    have  been  given  I 
"    the    history    ol   that   confllct'lrom  every 
enade    of   conviction    that    survived    It,   MC- 
Clellan's    ability    as    a  military  commander, 
and  the   correctness    o!   Lincoln's   action   In 
calling   him    to   command  and  In  dismissing 
Mm  Lorn  command,  are  as  earnestly  disputed 
to-day  as  they  were  In  the  white  heat  of  the 
personal   and  political  conflicts  ol pthe .time 
hts^icr^    -ef^d^Mc- 

wmmwm 

known    him    without     yielding    to    him  tne 


Both  Lincoln  and  McClellan  now  nveonly 
in  history  and  history  will  Judge  them  Vy 
their achievements,  as  It  has  Judged  all  man- 
Snd  Lincoln  was  a  suecessiul  President, 
and     like    the     noted     Koman    Gcrmanlcu 

^tunate  in  the  ^ffi^Mffi 
McClellan  was  an  uueuccessiww  ^ 

a  defeated  politician      suu w 

perishable  records  J«™*gyftS  will  see 
nien,  but  even  the  next    t--"1-^"  .      ,     ca. 

continued  duputat  ion >M  >o  ^unroll? will 
pahlllties  »»^ShK^«tt«SS  and 
beceusurea  allU.o    lor  u» vm t>  leader, 

snpportea  Mattel an  as  a ^"gfJ^J  BUp 
and  for  having  laucu  iu"pk  torespou- 

port  him  after  having  called   um      ,c     v 
tlble    command.     None   »0    less ,    a 
win  be  the  ^revocable  ludgmeni   » 
that  Lincoln  succeeded  anot  ua    . 

lolled,  But  wbJr?^cfu|wt?  il  his  devoted 
uary  commander?  Jhe  answero   r  ^ 

partisans  is  that  ne  w o»  evt,rY  military 
aered  and   embarrassed jn  every  oU 

movement,  ana  that  ne  wom^i""^  au  the 


SSat  SuTcVss  had  "he   been   TO****"  w^r 
fuSre  suecessiul  Generals plater   In  the    *« 

were  supported  by  ^!-G.°7_£nr7e'ndB  o!    Lin- 

comes  the    response  liom  the  irienu 
coin  that  he  earnestly   and  nearui/ 
McClellan   to    the   Utmost  0 I     his    roso u         , 
that  he  long  confided  in  him  wnen .  x 
dence  oKhle  IrlendS    *J*   {fgy  o  command 
tered;  that     .ere a]  »p0  In  ltd    11  u  ral 

agalo*t  hie   Cabinet  a.  da  vilnst  ^     ^^ 

whaievW^ 

2&&SS&T   Ot  ■a.'SfSMt  to  meet 

his  wants. , 


personal    associates.     I    T  Washington 

iiipiSll 

November   ft.    1H0-,    wi li.u,  ujr  to  Gen. 

President,    he    transferred    his  aini>   to  ma. 

Iililliiii 

was  appointed  to  his  place. 


It  is  unjust  to  McClellan  to  Judge  him  by 
the  same  standard  that  is  applied  to  the  suc- 
cessful Generals  who   succeeded   him      1  be- 

si  f%SS 

WHKNnkt 

tainnients       to       P^flerefl      the      position 
E'&effan    g£ aPromptl,    -an^iwhls 

k=HHSoS«S 

ceed  o  i'eunsylvania.  While  In  conference 
with  Gov  Dennlson  he  was  tendered  the 
common  rtMaJor  General  commat. ling 
the  volunteers  of  Ohio  although  Ineligible 
because  oi  his  want  ot  residence  In  that  State. 

MESBWK  P-ing     iME  SK 

?^^^t^r^r^^s^,,= 

sfoned  as  Major  General  and  assigned  to 
the  Command  01  the  Ohio  State  troops.  ThM 
led  to  his  skirmishes  in  W  est  VI tui n  a.  w     u 

General    whose   victories  had  attractea  tne 

attention  of  Ihe  nation.  Ho  was  thus  uiueu 
tome  responsible  position  o«  Commander- 
in-chief  when  a  little-  oyer  80  year s  ot 
age.  With  no  experience  in  war  be 
ytmd  a  Uriel  campaign  In  Mexico,  and 
without  the  naming  uecessaty  to 
rn"bleUhim  to  comprehend  the  mos, colossal 
war  oi  modern  times.  Had  he  aCCepKSU  » 
command  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ku:  orve s.  he 
would  doubtless,  have  made  them  cne  oesi 
ripllutana.n^U^cUv.dM^uoao 

Ai-mv    of    the    Potomac;  would    have    loutii 
tbSSf wisely   and  gallantly  ^  every  conflict, 

and  would  have    won   distinction  as  a  com 

with  the    experience    that  would  nave 
jled     him    to    maintain     It.      Instead    of 


tnat  1,'e,  utr  .     ,r.in  a  viptorvor  to  capture  Rich- 

ot  himself  and  his  army. 

McClellan  had  not  left  this  question  open 
to  dispute.  In  ••McClellan's  Own  Story, 
written  by  himself,  on  page  100,  he  saj  s_ 
'•They  (the  President  and  others)  determined 
to  ruin  me  In  any  event  and  by  any  means. 
Fust,  by  endeavoring  to  force  me  Into  prema- 
ture  'movements,  tnowlng  twit  ■gg'H 
would  end  my  military  career;  afterward  »> 
withholding  the  means  necessary  to  achieve 
success  "  On  the  same  page  he  sayb.  '^' 
determined  that  I  should  not  succeed,  and 
earrl  "d  out  ti  en-  determinations  only  too  well, 
afarljMS  acrlflce  ol  £%£&£$&& 
ure."  on  page  U1.1B  Vxe  "^         , '      beea 

nVifiSn  flSrtafl on  h  s  Peulusiilacampulgn  not 

iilliiii 

SS?  and*  S?SW«3S 

Mliciellan  presents  U  so   clearly  In    language 

li^vnd  such  a  conspiracy  to  exibi,  »"«  »°*  ' 
a  great  army  to  inevitable  defeat    because  ot 

throw  oi  siav ='»•        ,     ry    ue  offended  many 

mth.f  sttUggl    1     to  save  the    Union,  and  It 
&Si8eitheargt0  save  it  or  aestroy  slavery      U  \ 

fmmmm 

tm\  field  with  a  great  army  so»ly  to  have 

«nrt  8tuSro  never   wa/a  disaster  of  the  Union 

two  men  ol  all  the  men  oi  t  fleld 

«SSS  Lincoln  anSM'cClerian  themselves. 


McClellan's  fundamental  error,  and  the 
one  that  I  believe  was  the  fountain  ot  most. 
If  not  all.  his  misfortunes,  was  In  his  as- 
sumption that  Lincoln  and  the  Government 
generally  were  not  only  unfriendly  to  him 
when  he  started  out  on  Mssmug  campaign 
ot  lsu'J,  but  that  they  delloi  r-u  1J,n  ,.?.'',„. 
Sopreve'n.  him  irom  achieving^ JOWWJ* 
ceis.    This  was  a  fatal  error    Mf^i^gS, 


I  bavo  said  that.  It  is  unjust  to  McCteUaatO 
coMpare  his  achievements  In  the  first  great 
c  tmpalgn  of  the  war  with  the  achlevemen  s 
ot  Granl  and  Sherman  In  the  later  campaigns 
which  culminated  in    the  overthrow  of   the 

rebellion.  All  the  O^jfffiS&tt 
of  the  war  «ere  jtoUUBK™>l™£  succeeded 
guide  themselves antt  those  who   ^ 

them  n,/tt,lerin^0m"luCv  of  the  most  promls- 
mauy  failed  and  many  oi  SUCceeded  and 
lug  among  thei  .  \"  "-tal.  one  of  the 
made  their  "a,m"^ry  produced  but  one 
greatest warBOthlsjpry   mo  JoUnst0n 

Grant  and  one  Lce>  »ne  J°u[  ouu  pull 
and  one  Tecumseh  Shtrmaii, ^u  Jatj.s0u_ 
Sheridan      and      one -btone«  had 

Scores  o'Gcuc„rfal8°.nQiug  the  laurels 
opportunities      of     inning      »  M 

oi     tnese     great     enj sftai as  reproacU 

were  euual  to  tWi  taa «•  "  Gran:  j0ught 
to  McClellan  "^.^...{^nan  would  have 
iew    bailies    which  .^Ue uan   x  cs> 

fought  under  precisely a8l1^araca,,c\pilnarjan 
McClellan  was  an   prganuer,  i a  g  0 

and    the    best'  ^lenslve    Oencra'    „  * 
armies  of  the  late  war      "«  ^"^q  Lee  hlm- 
X^^'ouK^^vSa,  the  exhaust- 


lve  ana  irumess  campaigns  oi  the  second  Bull 
Run  and  Antletam,  which  cost  Lee  one-lourth 
oi  his  army,  when  he  had  feeble  means  to  re- 
place his  losses.  He  never  would  have  made 
an  aggressive  campaign  to  Gettysburg  when 
the  resources  ol  the  Confederacy  were  so 
nearly  exhausted, and  Pickett's  charge  would 
never  have  been,  dreamed  oi  by  McClellan.  He 
was  the  greatest  organizer  and  defensive  offi- 
cer ol  the  age,  but  the  Union  cause  demanded 
swift  and  terrible  blows  and  countless  sacri- 
fices. It  had  to  fight  on  fields  chosen  by  the 
enemy.  It  had  olten  to  give  two  men  lor  one 
in  the  death  lists  of  the  struggles,  but  It  had 
boundless  resources  to  fill  the  shattered 
ranks.  The  most  aggressive  warfare  was  cer- 
tain to  bring  the  speediest  victory  and  with 
the  least  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure  in  the 
end.  Grant  met  this  want.  He  was  the  great 
aggressive  General  of  the  war.  He  always 
fought  when  ne  should  have  fought,  and 
sometimes  fought  when  It  would  have  been 
wiser  to  have  refrained.  Had  he  been  a 
Southern  General  he  would  have  Deen  an  ut- 
ter failure,  for  the   Southern  General  had  to 


GEORGE  B.    M'CLELLAN. 


No  man  ever  commanded  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  for  whom  the  soldiers  had  so  much 
affection  as  they  had  for  McClellan.  They 
knew  that  he  was  a  soldier  and  a  great  sol- 
dier. They  knew  that  he  would  never  put 
them  Into  action  unless  good  generalship 
dictated  it.  They  knew  they  were  safe  from 
wanton  sacrifice  while  under  his  command. 
They  knew  that  he  valued  the  life  of  every 
man  with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  and 
they  loved  him  because  they  revered  and 
trusted  him.  Lincoln  fully  appreciated  and 
greatly  valued  the  devotion  of  the  army  to 
McClellan.  He  believed  that  no  other  Gen- 
eral could  have  so  quickly  organized  and 
disciplined  a  great  army  out  oi  entirely  raw 
materials  an  MqCl&lian  had  done,  and  he 
never  gave  up  laith  in  McOlellan  until  he  felt 
that  he  could  no  longer  trust  the  destiny  of 
the  war  to  McClellan's  direction.  He  was 
many  times  JUBtly  fretted  at  McClellan's 
complaints  about  military  matters,  at  his 
obtruslveitrltlclsm  about  political  matters, 
and  especially  at  his  lnsultlug  declaration  to 
the  Secretary  of  "War,  in  a  letter  dated  at 
army  headquarters  on  the  Peninsula,  June 
28,  1862,  Just  after  his  retreat  to  the  James 
River,  in  which  he  said:  "If  I  save  this  army 
now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thunks 
to  you  or  to  any  other  person  in  Washington. 
You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this 
army."  This  letter,  although  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  distinctly  embraced 
the  President  in  the  grave  charge  of  conspir- 
acy to  defeat  McClellan's  army  and  sacrifice 
thousands  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers.  None 
tut  a  man  ol  Lincoln's  exceptional  forbear- 
ance and  patience  would  have  tolerated  iic-t 
Cielland  in  command  for  a  day  after  snen  a' 
declaration,  written   from  the  headquarters 


study  how  to  husband  resources;  how  to  pro- 
tect the  life  of  every  soldier;  how  to  fight  on- 
ly when  1000  men  could  withstand  2000.  and 
with  that  system  of  warfare  Grant  was  an  en- 
tire stranger.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  ag- 
gressive warfare;  McClellan  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  defensive  wariare.and  McClelian  was 
as  great  as  Grant  in  hia  line,  auu  with  no 
greater  limitations  upon  his  military  genius,  i 

Grant  fought  one  defensive  battle  at  Shlloh 
and  lost  it  and  lost  his  command.  McClellan 
fought  only  one  pitched  battle  as  the  aggres- 
sor at  Antletam,  and  then  he  was  strateg- 
ically defensive,  while  tactically  aggressive, 
but  his  military  genius  shone  resplendent  In 
his  defensive  battles  when  retreating  to  the 
James  River.  Thus  a  condition  confronted 
McClellan  to  which  his  great  military  genius 
and  attainments  were  not  best  adapted,  and 
Grant's  star  rose  and  brightened  as  McClel- 
lan's faded,  because  Grant  possessed,  In  the 
fullest  measure,  the  qualities  needed  to  win 
peace  and  restore  the  republic. 


1  a  defeated  army,  but  Lincoln  neither  dis- 
missed nor  reproached  him,  nor  did  he  ever 
filude  to  It  as  lar  as  I  can  learn. 

Ten  days  alter  the   offensive  and  lnsubbr- 
llnato  lotter   was    written    Lincoln    visited 
IcClellan  at   his    headquarters  on  the  James 
liver.    While  Lincoln    was  there    McClellan 
lersonally  handed  him  a  letter  dated  July  7. 
162     that    was    a   caustic    criticism    of   the 
olltical  and  military  policy  of  the  Admin is- 
■atlon,  and   assumed  to   deflue  not  only  the 
illltary  action   of  the   Government,  but  the 
vil  and  political  policy  of  the  Government 
all  important   questions    relating  to  the 
■ar.     McClellan    himself    records   the ,     fact 
^at  Lincoln  read  the  letter   In   McClellan  a 
[resence   without     comment,    and    that    he 
lever     alluded     to      the      suMect       again. 
AcClellan       vigorously     protested     against 
the  withdrawal  of  the  army 

from  the  Peninsula,  but  the  ordei 
was  peremptory  and  'he  obeyed  it  with  ob- 
vious reluctance.  Ills  personal  feeling  toward 
Lincoln  and  the  Administration  Is  clearly  ex- 
hibited in  a  letter  to  his  wife  written  on  the 
Slst  of  August  and  published  In ■VMcCleT. 
lan's  Own  Story,"  'page  5d2.  fapeaung  ox 
Washington  he  says:  '  -as  a  matter  of  self- 
respect  I  can  not  go  there."  On  the  1st  of 
September,  however,  he  was  called,  to  Wash- 
ington aud  glveu  a  verbal  order  by  Gen.  Hal- 
leck,  then  Commander-in-chief,  to  take 
charge  of  the  defences  of  Washington  On 
the  following  morning  Lincoln  and  Halleck 
called  on  Gen.  McClellan  at  his  house ,  and 
asked  him  to  take  command.  McClellan 
states  that  Lincoln  asked  him  asa favor  to  the 
President  to  "resume  command  and  do  the 
best  that  could  oe  done."  The  same  day  an 
order  was  Issued  from  the  War  Department 
by  Halleck  stating  that  MaJ.  Gen.  McClellan 
will  have  command  of  the  fortifications  of 
Washington  and  all  Xne  troops  lor  the  de- 
fense of  thev  capital.'4  The  manner  of  the 
restoration  of  McClellan  to  command  has 
given  rise  to  latitudinous  dispute,  but  tne 
short  story  is  that  most  of  the  Army  oi  the 
Potomac  had  been  put  under  command  ot 
Gen.  Pope  In  his  disastrous  battles  ol  the  sec- 
ond Bull  Run  campaign,  and  both  the  armies 
of  McClellan  and  Pope  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat Into  the  Washington  defenses  In  a  very 
demoralized  condition. 


himself  would  be  called  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand.    After  McClellaa,  Halleck  wasthe  one 
man  to  whom    Lincoln    turned    as    the  most 
competeut    for  Commander-ln-chlet,   but   he 
delayed  filling  the  position   not  only  until  af- 
ter tne>dlsasUGUs  close  of  the  Peninsula  cam- 
paign   but  for  two    weeks  after  McClellan's 
lnbult'lng  letter  to  Stanton  and  lour  days  after 
McClellan's  offensive  political  letter,  handed 
to     the     President     at      Harrison's t  Laud- 
ing      It     was     not     until     McClellan     had 
proclaimed        himself        a        political        as 
well  as  a  military  General  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1862    that  Llucolu  abandoned  all  hope  oi  Mc- 
Clellan ever  regaining    the    position  of  Com- 
mauder-in-chlef,  and    four    days    thereafter 
he  called  Halleck  to  that  task.     1  many  times 
heard  Lincoln    discuss    McClellan.    I    do  not 
mean  that  ho  usually  or  even  at  any  time  ex- 
pressed iully  his  views  as  to  McClellan,  but  I 
have    reusuu    to     know     that    with    all    the 
troubles  lie  had  with    McClellan    about  mov- 
ing In  tneearly  part  of   1802,  and   about  the 
Peninsula     campaign,     he      sincerely     and 
earnestly  hoped   that  McClellan    would  cap- 
ture Richmond  and  thus   reinstate  hlmssli  as 
Commander-ln-chlei  of  the  armies,  with  his 
laurels  fairly  won    and    his    ability   to  main- 
tain them  clearly  demonstrated. 


No    man    better    understood      McClellan's 
value  as  an  organizer  and  as  a  defensive  com- 
mander than  Lincoln,  and  he  solved  the  prob- 
lem himself  by  calling  MoClellau   to   tho  now 
J^mmand,    because  he  believed  the  capital  to 
be  in  danger  and  McClellan  the  best  man  to 
protect  it.     If   he  ever  consulted  any  one  on 
the  subject   lt,has    never    been  given    to   the 
public  in  any  authentic  form.     Had  he  con- 
sulted his  Cabinet  it  would  have  been  next  to 
unanimous   against     giving     McClellan   any 
command  whatever,   and  the  Administration 
leaders  In  both  branches  of  Congress  would 
also    have    bean    nearly  unanimous    In    de- 
manding   McClellan's    dismissal    iroru  com- 
mand.     Lincoln   acted    in    this  case,  as  was  I 
his    custom    iu    all  severe  trials,  on  his  own 
personal    responsibility,     and     Lincoln    and 
Lincoln  alone  is  responsible  lor   calllug  Mc- 
Clellan to  command  the  defenses  of  Washing- 
ton,   and    for   permitting    McClellan,    under 
that  assignment,-  to  take  the  field  for  the  An- 
tletam campaign  without  any  special  orders 
from  the  Government.      The  assumption  that 
Lincoln  simply  consulted  his   tears  in  restor- 
ing McClellan   to   command    is  an  absurdity. 
There  were  twenty  Generals  In    the   Army  of 
the   Potomac   and  in  Pope's  army  who  could 
have    taken   command    of    the  complete  de- 
fenses of  Washington,  constructed  under  Mc- 
Clellan's   faultless     engineering     skill,    and 
protected  the  capital  against  double  the  num- 
ber of  men  Lee  had  in  his  entire  army.     That 
McClellan    handled    the     demoralized    army 
better  than  any  other    could    have  done  I  do 
not  doubt,  but  that    he    was    a   necessity   to 
save  the  capital  is  not  to   be  considered  for  a 
r^omeut.    It  is  obvious  also   that  Lincoln  be- 
lieved McClellaa  to  be  the   best   man  to  com- 
mand the  army  in  the  campaign  In  pursuit  of 
|  Lee    but  he  was  prudent  enough  to  avoid  any 
specific  order  to   McClellan   assigning  him  to 
the  command.     He  put  McClellan  in  position 
to  take  command  to    move    against   Lue,  and 
McClellan,  always  obedient  to   what    he  be- 
lieved to  be    his  duty,    availed    himself  ol  It 
and  fought  the  battle  of  Antletam. 


.1  So  lar  from  Lincoln  being  unfriendly  to  Mc- 

(Uellan  when   he  started   on  his   spring  cam- 

lalgn  of  1862,  there  is  the  strongest  evidence 

h  the  support  of  the  belief  that  Lincoln  hoped 

lir  McClellan's  success  and  earnestly  desired 

1  m  to  win    his  way   back  as  Commander-ln- 

lliei  of  the  armies.  It  was  on  March  11,  1862, 

1  at  Lincoln  relieved  McClellan  from  his  posl- 

m  ol  Commander-in-chief    and  limited  mm 

1  the  command  of  his  own   immediate  army, 

t  no    Commander-in-chief    wau    appointed 

i-tli  July    11,1862.    Had    Lincoln   intended 

1  at  McClellan   should    uevor    return    to  the 

Imrnaud  oiall  the  armies, he  certainly  would 

li ve  appointed  Halleck   Commander-in-cuief 

uore    the    11th  ot   July.    It  Is    known    that 

I  sn.    Scott,  when    he    retired  from  the   coiu- 

J  and,  desired  the  appointment  oi  Halleck  as 

lis  successor,  and  McClellaa   himself  was  In 

<or  samamestei   whether  Ualleclt  or 


If  Lincoln   had  been   capable  of  resentment 
against  McClellan,  or  against  any  of   his  mil-  j 
Uary  leaders,  ina.F>*— *-eads  would  have  ialien  i 
which ^vere  saved    by  uutuiu-.  ,.«i.o/.«  >«i 
generosity.    He    knew    that    McClellan,    and 
more    than  one  other  General,  had  at  times 
listened    to    the   whispers   oi  .a   military  dic- 
tatorship.    McClellan   slates,  on   page  152  ol 
his  own  boon:,  that  Stanton  once  urged  him  to 
arrest  secretary   Cameron  for  inciting  to  in- 
subordination by  making  an  abolition  speech 
to  a  newly    arrived  regiment,   and   he    adds: 
"He  (Stanton)  often  advocated  the  propriety 
of  my  seizing  the   Government  and  taking  af- 
fairs in    my  own  hands."    Inaleiter  to  his 
Wile    dated  August  U,  1861,  also  published  lu 
his  own  volume,  page  86,  McClellan  refers  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  earnestly    pres&ed  by  letter 
after     letter    and    conversation    aiter     con- 
versation   to    save    the    nation    by    assum- 
ing     the      powers     oi      the      President     as 
Dictator.     Writing  In   the   free    confidence  of 
a  devoted  husband  to  a  devoted  wife  he  said: 
"As  I  hope  one    day  to   be  united  with  you 
forever  in  heaven  I   have  no  such  aspiration. 
I  would   cheeriuily  take  the  dictatorship  and 
agree  to  lay  down  mv  Hie    wheu  mo  country 
is  saved."     Had  Lincoln  been  Jealous  oi  Mc-  . 
Clellan's  power  he  nad  ample  opportunity  to  \ 
relieve    him  from    command    long  before  he 
did    but   he  never  feared  those  who  prattled  i 
about    the    dictatorship,    although    well    in- 
formed of  ihe   many,  including   some  promi- 
nent Generals,  who  nad  advised  it.    His  gen- 
erosity to  military  meu  who  committed  3uch 
lollies    is    clearly  exhibited  in    his    letter  of 
January     26,       1863,       to       Gen.       Hooker 
notifying      him      of        his       assignment      to 
the      command      ol       the       Army      of      the 
Potomac.    Hooker    was    one    of    those    who 
had  believed  in  a    military   dictatorship,  and 
Lincoln  believed  that  Hooker    had    not  given 
cordial  support    to    Gen.    Burnside  when    he 
was  in  command  of  the   army.     To    use    Lin- 
coln's   own    plain    language,  he  told  Hooker 
that  he  had  done  "a  great  wrong  to  the  coun- 
try aud  to  a  most  meritorious    aud  honorable 
brother  officer. "     lie    then    said   to  Hooker: 
"1  hayp  heard,  in  such  a    way    as   to   believe 
It,    of   your    recently   saying    that  both    the 
army  and  the  Government  needed  a  dictator. 
Of  course  it  was  not    for  this,  but    in  spite  of 
it    that  I  have  given  you  the  command.    Only 
those  Generals  who    gain    success  can  be  dic- 
tators.    What   I    now    ask    oi  you  is  military 
success,    and      I      will      risk    the    dictator- 
ship "        Thus    did    Lincoln    assign  Hooker 
to    the    command    of    the    Army  oi  the  Po- 
tomac   when  he  knew    that  Hooker  had  beon 
guilty  oi  the  failure  to  support  his  command- 
ing officer  in  Important  military  movements, 
and  that  he  had  advised  a  dictator   to   usurp 
the    prerogatives   oi    the    President.     He  be- 
lieved McClellan  to  be  in  political   sympathy 
with   the    meu    who    were    most  implacably 
hostile  to    his   administration,    but    he    was 
sagacious  enough  to  know   that  military  suc- 
cess under  any  General    oi    his    appointment 
would  give  political  success  to    the    adminis- 
tration; and  I  am  certain   that  he  would  have 
preferred  Mcclcllau  as  the  conqueror  of  Rich- 
mond in  1862,    aud    would   glauly    have   re- 
stored him  to  the  command  oi  all  the  armies, 
knowing  that  the  victory  would  nave  be^n  as 
much  the  victory  ol  Lincoln  aa  the  victory  of 
McClellaa.  i 

I  saw  Lincoln  many  times  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1864,  when  McClellan  was  his  com- 
petitor for  the  presidency.  I  never  heard 
him  speak  ol  McClellan  In  any  other  than 
terms  ol  the  highest  personal*respect  and 
kindness.  He-  never  doubted  McCleliau's 
loyalty  to  the  Government  or  to  the  cause 
that  calied  him  to  high  military  command. 
But  lie  did  believe,  until  aiter  the  capture  oi 
Atlanta  by  Sherman  and  Sheridan's  victories 
in  the  Valley, 'which  settled  the  political  cam- 
paign in  favor  oi  Lincoln,  that  McClellan 
was  quite  likely  to  bo  elected  over  Him;  aud 
that  If  elected,  with  ail  his  patriotism  and 
loyalty  to  the  Union,  he  would  be  powerless 
to  prevent  ttuj  dissolution  oi  the  republic. 
The  Convention    that    nominated    McClellan 


lor  President  met  ouly  a  levy  days  before 
Sherman  captured  Atlanta.  Tboro  had  been 
no  important  victories  lor  any  ot  the  Union 
armies  until  that  time  during  t he  year  1864 , 
and  there  bad  beeu  great  sacrifice  °Tlll°»a 
both  Shersian's  and  Grant's  campaigns.  The 
Convention  that  nominated  McClellan  voiced  , 
tho  sentiment  that  accepted  the  war  as  a. 
laUure.and  It  was  so  declared  In  "">  P»atlorm 
in  the  clearest  terms,  with  the  call .for a  sus- 
pension of  hostllltlea  because  ol  the  failure  to  | 
obtain  peace  by  force  ot  armu.  Lin- 
coln believed  that  McClellan.  H  elected, 
would  be  coerced  lato  a  policy  ox 
humiliating  peace  ana  the  lose  ol  an 
the  great"  Issues  lor  which  so  much 
Dlood  and  treasure  had  been  .sacrlnced.  But 
that  he  ever  cherished  the  semblance  ol  re- 
sentment against  McClellan  even  when  Mc- 
Clellan  waB  oflenslvely  insubordinate  as  a 
military  man.  and  equally  a,a°a?£2  %  ?£' 
Burning  to  denne  the  polltloal  policy  ol  the 
Administration.  I  do  not  lor  a  momentbe. 
lleve.  Had  McClellan  understood  Lincoln 
hall  as  well  as  Lincoln  understood  McClel- 
lan .there,  never  would  have  beep  serious 
discord  betweonthem,  »  ««  "^SSSSJ&J 
unwarranted  distrust  ol  Lincoln  s  personal  • 
and  official  fidelity  to  him  as  a  military  com- 
mander, ana  that  single  error  became  a  eeeth- 
lng  cauldron  ol  woe.  to  both  ol  thela  ana  a 
consuming  mlslor  tune  to  McClellan.       ,. 

'Lincoln's  position  in  history  Is  secure,  but 
It  Is  doubtlul  whether  the  impartial  historian 
ol  the  future  will  give  McClellan  Ills  lull  | 
measure  ol  Justice.  History  recoras  results- 
only  achievements  and  lallures.  It  will  tell 
ol  McClellan  that  he  was  an  unsuccessful, 
military  chieftain,  and  that  on  his  own  rec- 
ord,' In  an  appeal  to  the  country,  he  was  the 
most  overwhelmingly  defeated  candidate  lor 
President  in  the  hlstory-ol  the  present  great 
parties  ot  the  nation;  but  no  truthful  hlsto-i 
rlou  can  fall  to  say  of  him  that  ha  was  one  ol 
the  areat  military  geniuses  ot  his  aay,  one  of 
tho  purest  ol  patriots  and  oue  ol  the  most 
loyal  et  men  in  the  great  battle  for  the  pres-j 
ervatloa  ol  the  Union.  A.  K..  M0CUJR5. 
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_^~  <o,_ 


WOLSELEY  AND  M'CLELLAN. 

The  British  general  Wolseley  has  been 
■writing  a    series    of  articles    on  our  civil 
war.     In  one  devoted  to  the  operations  of 
McClellan  in  his  march  to  Richmond  iD 
1862,    Wolseley   says:     "I  entertain   the 
strongest  possible  belief,    which  has  been 
confirmed  by  all  the  evidenee  supplied  by 
the  Century   papers,    that  for  the  failure 
of  the  Peninsular  campaign    the  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  was  fat  more  to 
blame    than    General  McClellan."     The 
Chicago  Herald,    commenting  on  Wolse- 
ley' s  article,  says,  "there  was  a  fault  on 
the  part  of  the   administration   to  which 
he    did   not    allude,    and    this  was   the 
iealousy     of     Lincoln    and     Stanton." 
McClellan, .  in    his     "Own    Story,"    in- 
variably speaks  respectfully  of  Lincoln, 
and  W.  C.  Prime,  in  his  introduction  to 
that   work,  is  not    disposed  to  censure 
Lincoln,  but  is  merciless  in  his  castiga- 
tion  of  Stanton,  Chase,    and  the  radical 
or    malignant   wing    of  the    republican 
party.     After  Antietam  the    assurances 
given  by  Lincoln  to  "Little  Mac"  of  con- 
fidence in  his  generalship  and  capacity  to 
command  were  as  full   and  unreserved  as 
could  be  given   by  one    man  to  another. 
He   promised    "to    stand  by  McClellan 
against  all  sneers."    He  was  undoubtedly 
.sincere  a*  the  time,  and  intended  to  ex-, 
"tend  to7  McGlellan  every   support  that  he 
could  give   as    president.    When  he  re- 
turned     to      Washington      from      the 
battlefield    he    was     met    by      a    hos- 
tility in  his  cabinet  and  in  leaders  of  thep 
controlling  wing  of  his    party    so   fierce 
and  determined  that  he  was  compelled  to 
yield.     The  man  could  do  nothing    with- 
out their  support.     "£hey  were  in  control 
of  congress,  and  were  backed  by  a    ma- 
jority of  the  republican  press.     Only  s 
few  Weeks  before,  upon:  giving  certain 
orders  to  McClellen   to  defend    Washing- 
ton after,  the  defeat  of  Pope,  Lincoln  had; 
been  so    savagely  assaulted   in  a,  cabnetj 
meeting  by  both  Chase  and  Stanton  that  \ 
he  said  "he  would  gladly  resign."  Wolse- 
ley's  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Peninsular 
campaign  is*  of  value  as  that  of    a  compe- 
tent afca«itaf*rtial  critic,  but  why  Rich-j 
mond  was  not  captured  in  1862  must  be! 
told  by  the  political  rather  than  the  fnlli- 
'tary  histbry  of  that  year.  /#  ft.  /MJ 


'••Lincoln  felt  considerable  contempt  Wot-  , 

Acers  who  fought  according  to  «. rules  W  | 

aown  at  military  schools."  •^JI^8EJ  << 

an  old  neighbor  of   the  martyred   ^Went. 

now   stopping   at  the   ^hern.       Ayoung 

Sergeant  distinguished   MaweM M* **J*. 

lantry  at  Donelson  and  was  recom 

promotion.  Ho  was.  umiii  ac,blngton  and 
fore    a   military   board    at    wasu is,  teg 

closely    Questioned  by  ^esiro'ub 
None  of  his  answers  were  satisfactory         fl  ^ 
the  report  cached  the  FresWent^       ^ 

be  present  H®  %ag?Hen  taking  one  gaunt 
paper  on  his  desk  then  taki  «don.t  kno^ 
knee    in      his    hands,    sam  ,  young 

what  to  do  with  this  case.  "£{  ,or  a  ROod 
iellowwhohas  the i  stuff in  ™™™  anQ  ,B 
officer.    He's  got    good    hoise    sen»-  hg 

full  of  pluck,  but  J«W°d3,  even 
science  of  l°3*nS  b.at"e8J_  hb  u  {or.tinca- 
know    the    technical    name    OI   tne  gtanj 

tion     on     which     he     ran     up  enemy. 

and  stripes   in     the   .  lace     w  commis 

Clearly  it  would  be  a  Kfeat  scanaa  ^retch 


and  dropped  his  voice  to  a  co  opinion 

do  you  know  that  I  mf  re"»,  tlele8S  science 
that  a  little  more  sense  antt  a  lime  ies  ht 


I  General  McClellan  when  In  command  of 
the   armv.   conducted     a.     waiting     cam-  I 

1  naltrn  being  so  careful  not  to  make  any 
Sto  that  he  m*d«  very  lit :tl5  head- 
way  President  Lincoln  sent  this  brief 
but  exceedingly  pertinent  letter:  My 
Dear  McClellan— If  you  don't  want  to  use 
the  army,  I  should  like  to  borrow  it  for 
awhile.    Tours,  respectfully,    ■        . 

/iff-?  A  LINCOLN.         | 


J    WRIGHT 


m«s 


,      „    virCleUan'B  vanity,  his  inability  lo  see  anybody's  problems  but  bis 
^^rrasTr^S^^^eVpular   conception   of   wUat   was   «  on  u, 

the  army.  _         . 


Lincoln's  Appeal  to  McClellan. 

A    Pennsylvania    brigadier    general 
who  serve/under  McClellan     m     the 
Armv  of  the  Potomac,  tells  the  loi 
S   story:   "When   McClellan  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the 
democratic     national     convention     in 
18R4    President  Lincoln  wrote  him  a 
fetter  urging  him  to  decline  the jMg 
ination.     In  it  he   said  to   McClellan 
that  he  did  not  understand     how     a 
miior   general   in   the   service   of   the 
Un  ted    Sates,   who   had   commanded 
the    Army   of   the      Potomac      could 
stand   on   a   platform  which  declared 
the  war  a  failure."  ._?,,«, 

He  thought   such  a   man,  knowing 
there  was  no  possibility  of  his  elec- 
tion   would  refuse  to  run    and  would 
urge  The  re-election  of  the  president 
who  had  conducted  the  nation  through 
these  years  of  war.     He  appealed  to 
McClellan   to   pursue     this     patriotic 
course       McClellan    thought    it    over 
and  was,  as  I  believe,  on  the  point  of 
following    Lincoln's    advice    when   he 
was   persuaded  by    Samuel  J.   Tilden 
and   other   democratic   leaders   to   ac- 
cept   the    nomination    and    make    the 
race    in   which   he    captured    21    elec- 
toral  votes   against   the  212  cast  for 
Lincoln.— Philadelphia     Record,     Oct. 
12,  1883. 


LINCOLN  AND  McClELLAN. 
The  Latter  Kept  in  <  oramand  Because 
of  Tubllc  Feeltnu.         W)Y 

Noah   Brooks,  in  ihc  Kovttnbcr  dniury. 

Just  before  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
villa  I  visited  the  Army  of  the   Potomac, 
its  headquarters  being  then  at  Falmouth, 
in    President    Lincoln's    corapnoy.     We 
were  detained  en  route  by  a  storm,     and 
epentone    night    on   board  the  steamer 
anchored  in  the  Potomac.     In  the  course 
of  conversation   that    evening  the  presi- 
dent was  communicative  and  in  a  conn- 
dential  mood,  and  discussed  the  military 
situation  with  much  freedom. Speaking  of 
McClellan,  he  said:     -I   kept   McCieilan 
in  command  after  I    had    expected    that 
he  would  win  victories,    simply   because 
I    knew    that    his   dismissal  would  pro- 
voke popular  indignation  and  shake  the 
faith   Of  the    people  in"^ 
ol  the  war."     Very  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  and  before    the   bat- 
tle   of    Gettysburg    was  fought,  the  old 
rumor    of    McClellan's    recall  again  got 
upon    its    legs,    to  the  great  consterna- 
tion of  Lincoln's  friends  in  Wasbiagton. 
This  report  was  more  than    usually    vig- 
orous and  plaustble.     Hooker's  failure  at 
Chancellorsville,    and    the    blow  which 
his  military  prestige  had  suffered  in  con- 
Sequence,  irave  public  opinion  a  decided 
I    ly  sharp  fillup.     One  evening  .while  tins 
!    /umor  was  gaining  strength.   I    chanced 
to  be  in  the  family  sitting  room    at   the 
White  House,  where  the  president,  Mrs. 
I  Lincoln    and    several    callers    were  as- 
sembled,    when    an    indiscreet     .JOU>g 
adv  directly  attacked   Lincoln  with  the 
extraordinary  question:   "Mr.      --dent 
ia  McClellan  go.ng   to    be  recal led  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
The    president    good-naturedly    parried 
this  home  thrust,  but    gave    no  »t«fac- 
torv  answer.     Afterward  joming  inthe 
conversation,  1    intimated  to    tin  presi 
dent  that  as  he  had  not   settled  the  mat 
ter      there    probably      might     be    some 
ground  for    the    general    Bu.picon  that 
McClellan  would    be  recalled.     Lincoln, 
who  sat  near  me.   put    on    a  ver    severe 
ook.  and  turniug,  said  in  *V  Xd 

-And  you,  too?"  I  instantly  recalled 
our  conversation  ou  the  steamer  and 
SuSB  *or  my  lack  of  faith.  He ,  t bun 
added:  »I  see  you  remember  the  talk 
Lie.  had  08,U»»  CKIW  Martin- 


f 

J 
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McClellan's  Nemesis 

A  Marked  Man,   After  Stanton  Be- 
came War  Secretary,  Who  Could 
Do   Nothing  to   Please. 

THE  placing  of  a  statue  of  General 
George  B.  McClellan  in  the  Smith 
Memorial  in  West  Park,  recalls 
anew  the  troubles  of  the  once  popular 
military  chief,  whose  renown  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Civil  War  fired  the  ardor  of 
the  young,  as  he  was  presented  in  many 
stirring  and  heroic  roles  on  the  pages  of 
the  great  pictorial  weeklies  of  the  period 
as  head  of  the  famous  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. , 
McClellan  emerged  from  the  command 
of  a  subordinate  division  operating  in 
West  Virginia,  composed  of  troops  re- 
cruited in  Ohio,  where  he  was  living  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  be- 
ing connected  with  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  with  headquarters  at 
Cincinnati.  His  command  of  militia  was 
recruited  ai  Camp  Dennison,  and  was 
known  as  the  Army  of  the  Department  Oi 
Ohio.                                                            „   Tir 

No  military   chieftain   of   the  Civil    V*  ir 
rose    more    rapidly    in    the    favor    of    the 
President  and  of  the  people  than  General  i 
McClellan.     There   seemed   to   be  a  magic 
about     his     personality     that     captivated 
President  Lincoln  and  everybody  else,  the 
war    had    not    progressed    more    than    six 
months,  in  which  interval  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Bull   Run,    so   disastrous   to   the 
Northern  troops,  until  it  became  apparent 
to    the    President    and     Cabinet    that    the 
aged  commander  of  the  army    Lieutenant- 
General  Wintield  Scott,  could  not  sustain  | 
the   new   burdens   that  would   be  imposed  \ 
upon  him,  a  fact  which  the  veteran  him-  i 
self  realized,   and  he  asked  to   be   retirea.  I 
His  request  was  granted,  and  on  the  31st 
of  October,  1861.  he  resigned  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  McClellan. 

President    Lincoln    at    once    sought    the 
rew  General's  advice  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  for  weeks  he  was  busy  draw- 
ing up  and  submitting  memoranda  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President.     The  two 
were  In  almost  daily   consultation.     Their 
close  relations  and  the  confidence  in  which 
Lincoln   held    the   new  commander    of   the 
army,    continued    until    a    new    pci-BO.uQ.llty 
appeared  in  the  War  Department.  As  Ions 
as  Simon  Cameron  was  Secretary  of  war 
General  McClellan  was  much  deferred  to 
by    the    War    Office    and    had    practically 
.  everything  his  own  way.    But  he  had  been 
1  commander  of  the  army  only  a  little  over 
I  two  months  when   Secretary  Cameron  re- 
I  signed    and    was    succeeded    by    the    gruff 
I  and    masterful    Edwin    M.    Stanton.      The 
change    took    place    on    the    13th    of    Jan- 
uary, 1862.  „,  ,,      , 

Stanton  did  not  like  General  McClellan  s 
influence  over  the  President,  and  he  was 
scarcely  warm  in  his  seat  before  he  began 
in  his  vigorous  way  to  take  steps  to  get 
the  new  General  out  of  Washington  and 
into  active  service  in  the  field.  Within 
exactly  nine  days  after  taking  office  a.3 
Secretary  of  War.  on  January  22,  1862,  he 
issued  an  order  with  the  sanction  of  the 
President,  placing  General  McClellan  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac; 
and  relieving  him  of  his  position  as  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief. 

Then  began  the  famous  Peninsula  cam- 
paign that  resulted  so  disastrously  to  the 
Armv  of  the  Potomac  in  the  losses,  not 
by  fruitless  battles  alone,  but  by  fever 
and  other  forms  of  disease  contracted  in 
the  Southern  swamps,  which  carried  away 
thousands.  That  McClellan  was  a  marked 
man  whom  Stanton  had  determined  to  get 
rid  of  will  be  made  manifest  to  anybody 
who.  in  these  days  when  the  passions  of 
the  wax  have  long  since  subsided,  will  , 
take  the  trouble  to  read  the  despatches 
from  the  War  Department  to  McClellan, 
not  alone  from  Stanton  direct,  but  from 
Major-General  Halleck,  whom  he  in- 
stalled in  McClellan's  old  place  at  Wash- 
ington under  the  varying  titles  of  Com- 
mander of  the  Armies  and  Chief  of  Staff. 
McClellan  was  kept  In  a  nervous  state 
continually  by  the  despatches  from  the 
War  Office.  Whenever  he  was  ready  to 
strike  a  blow  there  would  come  an  order 
for  him  to  desist.  Whenever  he  would  win 
a  victorv  in  the  long  and  elaborate 
manoeuvres  there  would  be  an  urgent  de- 
spatch ordering  him  not  to  pursue  his 
advantage  further.  Finally,  after  the  loss 
of  a  large  number  of  men  from  war  and 
disease  directly  after  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  when  he  was  within  sight  of  the 
spires  of  Richmond,  embarrassing  orders 
came  which  crippled  his  army  and  caused 
•  him  to  feel  that  the  War  Department  did 
'not  wish -him- to  capture  Richmond.    The 


,lucii  newly  appointeu  as*  trie  -^successor 
fof  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who 
'had  been  killed,  to  centre  his  different 
corps  at  Richmond  and  to  assume  the  ag- 
gressive. It  was  then  McClellan  received 
orders  from  Stanton  to  withdraw  his  en- 
tire army  to  a  new  base. 

But  it  was  not  until  after  the  battle 
of  Savage  Station,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1862.  that  McClellan's  spirit  could  no 
;  longer  brook  the  slights  and  faultfindings 
he  had  suffered  from  Stanton,  and  he  sent 
this  heartbroken  despatch.  This  was  the 
last  that  ever  passed  between  the  two 
men.  as  Stanton  never  forgave  him,  and 
thereafter  left  all  orders  to  McClellan  to 
be  transmitted  by  General  Halleck  or  the 
President    himself:— 

Headquarters  Army  of  the   Potomac, 
Savage  Station.  June  28.  1862—12.20  A.  M. 
—I  now  know  the  whole  'history  of  t.ie 
day    .    .    .    our  men    did   all    that    sol- 
diers could   do.   but     they     were   over- 
whelmed   bv    vastlv    superior    numbers 
soon   after  I   had   brought   my   last    re- 
serves   into    action.     The    loss   on   bot.i 
sides  is  terrible.    I  believe  it  will  prove 
■to  be  the  most  desperate  battle  of  the 
war     The  sad  remnants  of  my  men  be- 
have  as    men— t'.iose     battalions     who 
fought  most  bravely  and  suffered  most 
are  still  in   the  best  of  order.      Had   I 
2OO0O  or  even  10,000  fresh   troops  to  use 
tomorrow  I  could  take  Richmond.    But 
I  have  not  a  man  in  reserve,  and  shall 
be  glad   to   cover  my   retreat  and  save 
the  material  and  personnel  of  tne  army. 
If  we   have   lost   the  day   we  have,  yet 
preserved  our  honor,   and   no   one  need, 
blush    for   tne   Army  of    the   Potomac. 
I    feel   too    earnestly    tonight;    I 
have  seen  too  many  dead  and  wounded 
comrades   to   feel   otherwise  than    that 
the  Government  has  not  sustained  this 
armv      If   you    do    not   do   so   now   the 
game' is  lost.    If  I  save  this  army  now, 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks 
to    you    or    to    any    other    persons    In 
Washington.    You  have  done  your  best 
to  sacrifice  this  army. 
From  the  hour  Stanton  received  this  de- 
spatch- there    was    never   any    more    com- 
munication   either    verbal    or    written    be- 
tween him  and  McClellan.    Stanton  was  a 
good  'hater,   and  his  enmity   to  McCHellan 
was    now    fixed    and    lasting    for    the    re- 
maindr  of  his  life. 


The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  brought 
■back  to  Northern  Virginia,  landing  at 
Alexandria,  and  was  split  up  into  several 
comma-nd*,  with  General  Pope  at  the  head. 
McClellan  was  simply  ignored  and  left  in 
ignorance  of  what  his  status  was.  He  was 
a  General  lingering  around  Washington 
without  a  command.  This  continued  until 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  foug.it, 
and  the  army  received  another  severe  de- 
feat Then  Lee  flushed  with  his  trlumpn. 
pushed  on  with  the  design  of  carrying  the 
war  into  Maryland  and  effecting  the  al-  . 
liance  of  that  State  wit.i  the  States  of  the  ( 
Confederacy. 

President   Lincoln   became    alarmed    and 
took  a  firm  attitude  toward  Stanton.      He  | 
ordered  McClellan  to  take  command  again 
of  the  defeated  and  dispirited  army.    Mc- 
Clellan gladly  resumed  his  old   place    and 
amidst  the  plaudits  of  his  soldiers  led  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  forward,  met  Lee  at 
\ntietam,   and  in   a  terrible   battle     there 
won  a  complete  victory,  hurling  the  South-  | 
ern   armv  back,   shattered,  dismayed  and  I 
dispirited.  , 

But  McClellan  was  not  allowed  any 
peace  even  in  view  of  this  triumph.  His 
•army  after  tne  battle  was  almost  naked, 
the  soldiers  not  even  having  shoes  for 
their  feet.  The  War  Department  said  it 
was  forwarding  him  the  needed  supplies, 
and  he  waited  for  them  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
But  they  did  not  come.  Weeks  passed  and 
scores  of  telegrams  were  interchanged  be- 
tween the  army  and  Washington,  but  it 
was  not  until  over  a  month  nad  passed 
that  the  supplies  were  finally  located  in 
cars  ai  Hagerstown.  . 

By  the  time  the  men  were  equipped  Lee 
had  thoroughly  recovered  from  his  defeat 
and  was  ready  again  for  the  field.  Mean- 
time McClellan.  instead  of  receiving  con- 
gratulations over  his  victory,  was  continu- 
ously besieged  with  carping  despatches.  At 
length  in  his  despair  of  having  justice  done 
him  at  the  War  Department,  he  sent  this 
despatch  to  Halleck:— 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
near  Sharpsburg,  Sept.  20,  1862,  8  P.  M. 
— Major-General     Halleck,     General-in- 
Chief'    Your    telegram   of    today    is    re- 
ceived      I    telegraphed    you    yesterday 
all  I   knew,   and   had   nothing  more-  to 
inform  you  of  until  this  evening.    I  re- 
gret that  you  find  it  necessary  to  couch 
every    despatch    I    have    the    honor    to 
receive  from   vou  in   a   solrit   of  fault- 
finding    and    that    you    have    not    yet 
found  leisure  to  say  one  word  in  com- 
mendation of  the  recent  achievements 
of  this  army  or  even  to  allude  to  them. 
General   McClellan   was  absolutely   rJyht 
in    his    statement     that    not    a    word     had 
come  from  the  War  Department  or   from 
any    other    high    quarter    in    Washington 
commending    him    or    his    army    for    the 


great  victory  at  Antietam.  A  studied  pol- 
icy of  avoiding  the  expression  ot  an/ 
word  of  praise,  for  him.  no  matter  how 
great  the  service  he  might  Jf^er  u« 
country,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  ny 
the  War  Department.  <•„„„.!    a 

In  General  Halleck. .  Stat ton  * ounfl  A 
willing  and  superserviceahle  instrument 
m  carrying  out 'hi*  line  of  action  agams 
those  generals  whom  he  disliked.  *".t*i 
Hooker8  had  resigned  from  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ft Jrede.iok, 
Maryland,  four  days  be  tore  ^j**™^ 
S^ti;!' factual' he 'h^hjdled  the 

pSuit^of  LeffroT  tT  ^a/pXnnoct 
ntenosing  between  the  Confederates  and 
the    capital,   and    thus    saving   it.    hewas 

ed  the  department's  sanction-  While  it  is 
fea'WS  l^ve^rc^l3h«e 

prenlence^ha^Sy  soug^iii^ 

ForeS26 assigned  to  ^"^fpTupo" 
the   indignity   was  nevertheless   puiu* 

series    of    fault-finding    communications 
after  his  victorv   at   Antietam     the   last 
'of  which,  from  Halleck   read  thus :- 
We  are   still   entirely   in   the  dai  a 
in    regard    to   your   own   movements 
and     those     of     the     enemy.       This 
would l  noLto  be  so.      You  should  keep 
me    advised    of   both    so    far   as    you 
know   them.  _     ,. 

When  it  is  stated  this  fault-finduis 
despatch  came  to  McClellan  on  the  20th 
of  September.  1862,  tnree  days  after  he 
had  won  Antietam  and  freed  the  soil  of 
Maryland  from  the  enemy  as  we 11  as 
saved  Pennsylvania  from  an  nvasiun 
t toi  Antietam  is  only  a  few  miles Jrom 
Hagerstown,  almost  within  sight  of  trie 
Keystone  State's  border)  the  extent ^ot 
1  lie  feeling'  with  which  the  Wai  i>e 
partment  was  permeated  toward  Mc- 
Clellan will  be  realized. 

In     less     than     six     weeks      after     the 
battle    of    Antietam,    or    on    the    7th    of 
November,  1862,  McClellan  was  relieved 
of    the    command    of    the    Army    of    the 
Potomac  and  ordered  to  turn  It  over  to 
General    Burnslde.      The   latter1  s   disas- 
trous experience  as  McClellan  s  succes- 
sor culminating  in  the  worst  defeat  the 
Nor  hern    troops    had    yet    sustained    on 
any    battle    thus    far    in    the    wai.    the 
bloody  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  on  the 
Rappahannock,    a    little    over    a    month 
later     In   the    chill     of     December      when 
thmisinds     of     the     bovs     in     blue     wei  e 
aughter'dln  the  hopeless  attempt  to 
nantiii-e     Marve's     Heights,     is     familiar 
hfsPtoUry     It  was  a  disaster  which  caused 
Burnside    immediately   to   resign,   to  be 
succeeded   bv  Hooker,  vvnose  bane  came 
just   before  Gettysburg    as  stated,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Meade    who  some- 
how  or   other   was   allowed   by    the    u  .  . 
Department  to  fight  and  win  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  on   Ju»y   1.   2   and   ...    LSOo, 
'despite    the    fact    that    the   apartment* 
|  constant      intermeddling      had      ctuisea 
■the   Army    of    the    Potomac    to    be   witti  J 
inscribed  as  "the  graveyard  of  generals. 
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How  Lincoln  Met 
Gen.McClellan 

A  Hitherto  Unpublished  Story 


OOKING  back  over  the  records 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  noting  the 
constant  clash  of  policies  and 
politics,  of  opinions  and  ambi- 
tions, which  marked  its  course, 
one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  wonder,  not 
bo  much  that  it  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
lour  years,  as  that  it  ever  ended  at  all  in 
a  victory  for  the  Union  arms.    President 


Lincoln,   who   stood  at   the     focal     point 

where    all    the    lines   crossed,    must   have  j  Virginia,    wound    up    a    dispatch    in    this 


"Had  I  twenty  thousand,  or  even  ten 
thousand,  fresh  troops  to  use  tomorrow, 
I  could  take  Richmond.  I  have  lost  the 
battle  because  my  force  was  too  small. 
•  •  •  I  am  not  responsible  for  this.  If 
I  save  the  army,  I  tell  you  plainly  that 
1  owe  no  thanks  to  you,  or  to  any  other 
persons  in  Washington.  You  have  done 
your  best  to  sacrifice  the  army."  Or 
where  Halleck,  after  attempting  to  direct 
from  Washington  the  movements  of  Mc- 
Clellan's     subordinates     in     northeastern 


suffered    a   terrible   tax    not   only   on   his]6tyie:    "Our  people  must  move  more   ac 
patriotism   and  his   patience,    but   on  his  i  tively,  and  find  out  where  the  enemy  is 


1  now    Madison    place,    evidently    on    their 

way  from  the  White  House  to  the  Arling-  | 
ton'  Hotel.  It.  was  an  unusual  hour  for 
dignitaries  like  these  to  be  abroad  for 
(any  purpose  but  one  of  emergency,  and 
their  errand  excited  some  curiosity 
among  the  assembled  group.  Another 
glance  from  the  window  showed  that  ln- 
fiead  of  crossing  to  the  Arlington  the 
two  men  had  turned  down  the  north  side 
of  H  street  and  were  approaching;  and 
a  moment  later  they  had  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  McClella-n  house  and  rung 
the  bell. 

Everyone  in  the  room  was  so  silent 
that,  with  the  door  into  the  hall  stand- 
ing ajar,  the  officers  could  hear  the  Pres- 
ident's inquiry  for  General  McClellan. 
and  the  butler's  response  as  he  bowed 
the  callers  into  the  parlor  opposite  and 
returned  to  the  '  breakfastroom  to  an- 
nounce them  to  his  master.  Wilson  ex- 
pected that  the  General  would  drop 
everything  and  hurry  out  to  welcome  so 
distinguished  a  brace  of  visitors;  but  he 
was  mistaken.  After  the  unjust  treat- 
ment he'  felt  he  had  received  from  the 
Administration,  McClellan  was  in  no 
mood  for  displaying  any  enthusiasm  over 
this  morning  call.  He  went  on  with  his 
breakfast,  doubtless  doing  a  good  deal  of 
thinking  the  while,  and  not  until  he  had 
entirely  finished  did  he  rise  and  proceed 
at  his  ordinary  pace  to  the  parlor. 
None    of    the    officers    was    disposed    to 


umphant,  overcomer  of  obstacles.  But  the    made  into  what  was  known  as  the  Army 


and     another     point     under      discussion, 


war  era  bore  for  him  also  its  crop  of  hu-  I  of    Virginia.       With    the    end    of    Augus'  . _  h         n   partles  engaged   in 

came  also  the  end  of  his  brief  campaign,    n        a  ,      ,     earnest.     Finally   came 

which  he  had  begun  with  a  proclamation  *  £*{e™°£  [he  tones  ol  all  dropped  to 
declaring  the  war  to  have  been  conducted  a  £  ]ey  and  {  a'few  minute3  the 
«n  too  lenient  lines    and  announcing  that  emerged    with    h'is    guests,    ac- 

he should  change  all  that.  These  utter-  fe/and  hook  hands  wlth  apparent 
ances  were  interpreted  as  a  severe  re-  ft.  m  thcir  offered  hands,  and  held 
flection  on  McClellan,  and   the  friends  of  d  for  them  t0  depart    Then, 

the  latter  attributed  them  to  political  lkJ  ,  t  th  room  wnere  his  staff 
Jealousy.       With    the    disastrous    rout    at  w,  fa  &  look   of  serious   sat. 

the    Second    Battle    of    Bull    Run     Pope  d  lfi{ac\lon    on    his     face<     but     In    a    quiet 


niiliations,  and  pne  of  the  most  serious 
of  these  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1862,  when. 
In  order  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  he  had  to  bow  his  head  to 
a  military  man  whom  he  had  practically 
retired  from  active  service  because  of 
their  disagreements. 

All  through  the  earlier  part  of  the  year, 
the  President,  Secretary  Stanton  and 
Generals  Halleck  and  McClellan  had  kept 

up  a  fire  of  missives  of  remonstrance  and   Confederates  prepared  to  threaten  Wash 

rebuke.    Back  of  the  administration  was 

a   press    eager   for  thrilling   news   and 


pride   was    badly   broken     and   his    army  jjjj-j,  ,,,,.,. 
moved  rapidly   northward.     The  exultant 


public  which  knew  as  little  of  war,  for 
the  most  part,  as  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus, and  whose  one  idea  of  an  army 
was  a  body  of  men  equipped  with  weapons 
of  various  sorts,  who  could  march  and 
fight  without  food  or  sleep,  If  need  be, 
for   an   indefinite    period.'     Many   enthusi- 


ington  on  the  west  with  a  small  force, 
while  the  main  body  of  their  army  was 
to  move  up,  under  cover  of  this  feint, 
Into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  capture 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  and  descend 
upon   Washington. 

McClellan,    who    had    been    stripped    of 
all    except    the    outward    Insignia    of   his 


"Gentlemen— I  have  just  been  assigned 
by  the  ■  President  to  command  the  united 
armies  for  the  defense  of  Washington." 

This  announcement  he  followed  with 
instructions  to  the  several  officers  before 
him.  TO  Wilson  fell  the  task  of  going 
out  into  Virginia  to  convey  to  Pope  the 
news  of  his  supersession.  He  rode  nearly 
to  Fairfax  Courthouse  before  coming  up 
with  the  defeated  officer.     Pope  was  nat- 


astic  patriots  were  sure  that  the  war  had  OQ  to  iyashington(  and  was  staying  in  the 
already  lasted  twice  as  long  as  was  nec- 
essary. Under  goading  from  these 
sources,  the  President  and  his  Secretary 
of  War,  hpwever  well  they  might  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  McClellan's  delib- 
eratenesB,  felt  themselves  forced  to  urge 
him  on,  lest  the  support  of  the  people  of 
the  North  who  were  recruiting  the  volun- 
teer rtgiments,  and  of  the  men  of  means 
who  were  financing  the  Government's  op- 
erations,  should   weaken   through   lack   of 


once  high  military  importance,  had   come  ural]y    chagrined   at    the    intelligence,   but 


trick  and  brownstone  house  which  ucsed 
to  stand  on  the  present  site  of  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth 
and  H  streets.  There  his  staff  had  been 
directed  to  report  to  him  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  2.  They  arrived  while 
the  General  was  still  at  breakfast. 
Among  them  was  John  W.  Wilson,  now  a 
Brigadier  General,  retired.  At  that  time 
he  was  a  youth  of  24.  a  lieutenant  in  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers  attached 


received  ■  it     without    audible    comment. 
MeClelTan  assumed  command  at  once,  and 

I  entered    upon    the    campaign    which    cui 
mlnated   in   the    Battle   of    Antietam   and 
his    final    retirement    from    the    center    of 
the  martial  stage,  a  few  weeks  l«er. 
The   incident  is   still   a  vivid  picture  in 


confidence.  McClellan  kept  insisting  on  to  McClellan's  staff.  The  officers  were 
more  troops,  and  more  time  to  get  them  ushered  into  the  room  on  the  left  of  the 
ready  for  effective  action.  But  the  clamor  entrance  hall,  opposite  the  parlor,  and 
was  so  great  that  the  President,  on  at  there  awaited  the  coming  of  their  chief, 
least  one  occasion,  after  convening  a  Lieutenant  -Wilson  amused  himself  by 
council  of  war  and  finding  that  twelve  looking  out  of  the  window,  which  com- 
of  the  twenty  officers  composing  it  agreed  manded  a  view  of  H  street  for  a  block 
with  McClellan  threw  overboard  their  d:-  or  eo  in  either  direction.  Presently  ho 
cieion  and  Issued  peremptory  orders  him-  announced  to  his  colleagues  that  he  had 
In    defiance    thereof.     Sometimes   the  seen  President  Lincoln  and  General   Hal- 


corresnondence   between   Washington   and  leek,   General-in-Chief   of    the    Armies 
the   field   became    positively  acrimonious,  tta  JlftJted  States.    waJklDg   up    what 
as  where,   after  describing   the  slaughter  I 
at   Gaines"   Mill,     McClellan 
Stanton: __       , 


telegraphed 


Ls 


sued  by  Mr.   Lincoln.     The  usual  prelim- 
inary   to   a   conference    between    a   Presi- 
dent   and    one    of    his    subordinates    is    a 
mes'sage    requesting    the    presence    of    the 
latter   at    the    White    House,    where    it,  is 
the  President  who  keeps  him  wa    'ug,  not 
he  the  President.     General  McClellan  was 
too  generous-minded  a  man  ever  to  gloat 
over   his  triumph,   and   too  good  a  custo- 
dian of  confidences  to  prate  of  what  oc- 
curred at  that  interview  in  the  H  street  , 
I  parlor-     but   later   events  gave   a   cue  to 
Indicate  that  in  the  little  while  he  sat  at  • 
his   breakfast  table   while   his  two  supe- 
riors   in   office    cooled    their    heels    in   an 
outer  room,   he  turned  over   in  his   mind 
the   possible   purpose    of   thcir  visit,   and 
decided  upon  the  terms  he' was  to  exact 
of  them  as  an  element  in  his  impending 


vindication. 


F.  E.  L..  ■ 


WHEN  M'CLELUN 


A  Hitherto » Untold  but  Dramatic, 
Incident,  of  War  With  the  ' 

.  ..Sojith,:, :/,;;;;,, h 

HE  DEFENDEDWASyiNGTp^ 

Looking  back  .over  the  records  of-  the 
C1VU  War,  and  noting  the  constant  clash 
of  polielea  and  politics,  of  opinions  ^and 
ambitions,  which  marked  its  course,  one 
Is  sometimes  tempted  to  wonder,  not  so 
much  that  it  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
four  years,  as  that  it  eyer  ended  at  all 
in  a  victory  for  the  Union,  says  the 
"Washington  Star."    .  .        - 

President  Lincoln,  who  stood  at  the 
focal  point  where  all  the  lines  crossed, 
must  have  suffered  a  terrible  tax,  not 
only  on  his  patriotism  and  his  patience, 
but  on  his  diplomatic  resourcefulness 
as  well.  As  we  commonly  have  him  rep- 
resented to  us,  it  is  as  the  modest,  but 
ultimately  triumphant,  overcomer  of  ob- 
stacles. 

But  the  war  era  bore  for  him  also  its 
crop  of  humiliations;  and  one  of  the 
most  serious  of  these  occurred  in  the 
fall  of  1862,  when,  in  order  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  National  Capital,  he 
had  to  bow  his  head  to  a  military  man 
whom  he  had  practically  retired  from 
aotive  service  because  of  their  disagree- 
ments. 

All    through    the    earlier    part    of    the 
year,'  the    President,    Secretary    Stanton 
and  Generals  Halleck  and  McClellan  had 
kept    up    a    fire    of    missives    of    remon- 
strance and  rebuke.    Back  of  the  admln- 
stration  was  a  press  eager  for  thrilling 
lews  and   a  public   which   knew  as  little 
>f    war,    for    the    most    part,    as    of    the 
lfferential  calculus,  and  whose  one  Idea 
f  an  army  was  a  body  of  men  equipped 
'ith     weapons     of     various     sorts,     who 
Duld    march    and   fight   without    food    or 
!eep,  if  need  he,  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Many    enthusiastic    patriots    were    sure 
lat  the  war  had  already  lasted  twice  as 
>ngr   as    was    necessary.     Under   goading 
rom    these    sources,    the    President    and 
ecretary    of    War,    however    well    they 
light    understand    the    reasons    for    Mc- 
lellan's    deliberations,    felt    themselves 
orced  to   urge  him  on,   lest  the   support 
f  the  people  of  the  north  who  were  re- 
ruiting    the    volunteer    regiments,    and 
f  the  men  of  means  who  were  financing 
he      government's      operations,      should 
reaken  through  lack  of  confidence. 

DEFENCE  OF  WASHINGTON/ 
McClellan  kept  insisting  on  more  troops 
nd  more  time  to  get  them  ready  for  ef- 
ective  action.  But  the  clamor  was  so 
,reat  that  the  President  on  at  least  one 
»ccasion,  after  convening  a  council  of 
war  and  finding  that  twelve  of  the  twen- 
ty officers  composing  it  agreed  with  Mc- 
Clellan, threw  overboard  their  decision 
ind  issued  peremptory  orders  himself  In 
leflance  thereof.  Sometimes  the  eorre- 
jpondence  between  Washington  and  the 
leld  became  positively  acrimonious,  as 
where,  after  describing  the  slaughter  at 
3aines  Mill,  McClellan  telegraphed  Stan- 
ton: 

"Had  I  20,000  or  even  10,000  fresh 
troops  to  use  to-morrow  I  could  take 
Richmond.  I  have  lost  the  battle  be- 
cause my  force  was  too  small.  *  •  *  I 
am  not  responsible  for  this.  If  I  save 
the  army  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe 
no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  per- 
sons In  Washington.  You  have  done  your 
best  to  sacrifice  the  array."  Or  where  Hal- 
leck, after  attempting  to  .direct  from 
,W=aahlngton  the  movements  of ,  McClel- 
Jan'a  subordinates  in  northeastern  Vir- 
ginia, wound  up  a  dispatch  in  this  style: 
"Our  people  must  move  more  actively 
and  find  out  where  the  enemy  Js.  I  am 
tired  -Ut.4l.VI  i<*Jnx "_::.' iltrtiifti"'"      **■-■'•**'•*■ 


Meanwhile  Pope  had  been  assigned  to 
command  all  the  troops  gathered  for  the 
defence  of  Washington,,  which  had  been 
made  into  what  was  known  as  the  Army 
of  Virginia.  With  the  arid  of  .August 
came  also  the  end  of  his  brief  campaign, 
which  he  had  begun  with  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  war  to  have  been  conduct- 
ed on  too  lenient  lines,  and  announcing 
that  he  should  change  all  that.  These 
utterances  were  interpreted  as'  a  severe 
reflection  on  McClellan,  and  the  friends 
of  the  latter  attributed  them  to  political 
Jealousy.  With  the  disastrous  rout  at 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  Pope's 
pride  was  badly  broken,  and  his  army 
moved  rapidly  northward.  The  exultant 
Confederates  prepared  to  threaten  Wash- 
ington on  the  west  with  a  small  force, 
While  the  main  body  of  their  amy  was 
to  move  up,  under  cover  of  this  feint, 
Into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  cap- 
ture Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  and  de- 
scend  upn  Washington. 

McClellan,  who  had  been  stripped  of 
all  except  the  outward  insignia  of  his 
once  high  military  importance,  had  come 
on  to  Washington,  and  was  staying  in 
the  big  brick  arid  brownstone  house 
which  used  to  stand  on  the  present  site 
of  the  Shoreham  Hotel  at  the  oorner  of 
15th  and  H  sts.  There  his  staff  had  been 
directed  to  report  to  him  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  2.  They  arrived  while 
the'generat  was  still  at  breakfast.  Among 
them  was  John  M.  Wilson,  now  a  briga- 
dier-general, retired;  at  that  time  he  was 
a  youth  of  twenty-four,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  corps  of  topographical  engineers  at- 
tached   to   McClellan's   staff.  '  ' 

The  officers  were  ushered  Into  the  room 
on  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall,  opposite 
the  parlor,  and  there  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  their  chief.  Lieutenant  Wilson 
amused  himself  by  looking  out  of  the 
window,  which  commanded  a  view  of  H 
st.  for  a  block  or  so  In  either  direction. 
Presently  he  announced  to  his  col- 
leagues that  he  had  seen  President  Lin- 
coln and  General  Halleck.  general-ni- 
chiet  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
walking  up  what  is  now  Madison  place, 
evidently  on  their  way  from  the  White 
House  to   the   Arlington   Hotel. 

It  was  an  unusual  hour  for  dignitaries 
like  these  to  be  abroad  for  any  purpose 
but  one  of  emergency,  and  their  errand 
excited  some  curiosity  among  the  assem- 
bled group.  Another  glance  from  the 
window  showed  that,  instead  of  cross- 
ing to  the  Arlington,  they  had  turned 
down  the  north  side  of  H  st.  and  were 
a-oroacjilr*?.  and  a  moment  later  they 
had  ascended  the  steps  of  the  McClel- 
lan  house  and   rang  the  bell. 

M'CLELLAN  IN  NO  HURRY. 
Every  one  in  the  room  was  so  silent 
that,  with  the  door  into  the  hall  stand- 
ing ajar,  the  officers  could  hear  the 
President's  inquiry  for  General  McClel- 
lan, and  the  butler's  response  as  h~ 
bowed  the  callers  into  the  parlor  op- 
posite and  returned  to  the  breakfast 
room  to  announce  them  to  his  master- 
Wilson  expected  that  the  general  would 
drop   everything  and   hurry   out   to   wel- 


come so  distinguished  a  brace  of  visi- 
tors, but  he  was  mistaken.  After  the 
unjust  treatment  he  felt  he  had  received 
from  the  administration  McClellan  was 
in  no  mood  for  displaying  any  enthu- 
siasm over  this  morning  call.  He  went 
on  with  his  breakfast,  doubtless  doing 
a  good  deal  of  thinking  the  wnile,  and 
not  until  he  had  entirely  finished  did 
he  rise  and  proceed  at  his  ordinary 
pace   to  the   parlor. 

None  of  the  officers  was  disposed  to 
eavesdropping,  but  the  sound  of  the  con- 
versation in  the  parlor,  with  the  alter- 
nate rise  and  fall  of  the  three  voices 
and  the  marked  emphasis  put  upon  one 
and  another  point  under  discussion, 
showed  them  that  all  parties  engaged  in 
it  were  deeply  in  earnest.  Finally 'came 
a  lull,  when  the  tones  of  all  dropped 
to  the  usual  level,  and  In  a  few  minuteo 
the  general  emerged  with  his  guests, 
accepted  and  shook  with  apparent  cor- 
diality their  proffered  hands,  and  held 
the  door  open  for  them  to  depart.  Then, 
walking  into  the  room  where  his  staff 
was  waiting,  with  a  look  of  serious  sat- 
isfaction on  his  face  but  in  a  quiet  tone, 
he   said: 

"Gentlemen.  I  have  just  been  assigned 
by  the  President  to  the  command  of  the 
united  armies  for  the  defence  of  Wash- 
ington." 

wtt^on  carries  pope  news. 

This  announcement  he  followed  with 
Instructions  to  the  several  officers  before 
him.  To  Wilson  fell  the  task  of  going 
out  into  Virginia  to  convey  to  Pope  the 
news  of  his  supersession.  He  rode  near- 
ly to  Fairfax  Court  House  before  com- 
ing up  with  the  defeated  officer.  Pope 
was  naturally  chagrined  at  the  intelli- 
gence, But  received  it  without  audible 
comment.  McClellan  assumed  command 
at  once,  and  entered  upon  the  campaign 
which  culminated  In  the  battle  of  Man- 
assas and  his  final  retirement  from  the 
centre  of  the  martial  stage  a  few  weeks 
later. 

The  incident  is  still  a  vivid  picture  in 
the  memory  of  General  Wilson,  having 
occurred  while  he  was  at  a  very  im- 
pressionable age;  and  its  historical  value 
resides  in  the  fact  that  the  common 
practice  of  Presidents  is  so  differed 
fram  that  pursued  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
usual  preliminary  to  a  conference  be- 
tween a  President  and  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates is  a  message  requesting  the 
presence  of  the  latter  at  the  White 
House,  where  it  is  the  President  who 
keeps  him  waiting,  not  he  the  President. 
General  McClellan  was  too  generout- 
minded  a  man  ever  to  gloat  over  hi^ 
triumph,  and  too  good  a  custodian  of 
confidence  to  prate  of  what  occurred  at 
that  interview  in  the  H  st.  parlor;  but 
later  events  gave  a  cue  to  indicate  that 
in  the  little' while  he  sat  at  his  break- 
fast table  while  his  two  superiors  in 
office  cooled  thoir  heels  in  an  outer 
J  room,  he  turned  over  in  his  mind  the 
,  possible  purpose  of  their  visit  and  de- 
I  cided  upon  the  terms  he  w%s  to  exact 
of  ihem  as  an  element  In  his  impending 
vindication.  /._  'rJ-:L  i,      i 


ins 


COftUER 


1HE  Pope.     He    arrived    near    Manassas    in    the    firsl    week    of 

MONTH  September,  two  days  late  tor  Second  Bull  Run;  and  his 
commander,  Porter,  was  accused  by  Pope  of  failure  to 
carry  out  orders,  and  was  cashiered  (reinstated  twenty- 
five  years  later).  Mid-month  Dana  missed  Antietam  (or 
Sharpsburg)  also,  and  it  seemed  the  fire-eater  was  going 
to  go  through  the  war  absent  from  all  the  big  shows,  or  so 
he  feared. 

On  October  4,  1862,  he  wrote  from  Sharpsburg,  Mary- 
land (the  field  of  Antietam):  "President  Lincoln  reviewed 
our  Corps  yesterday.  Little  Mac  attended  him,  and  the 
men  were  therefore  crazy  as  usual."  Dana  was  a  fervid 
McClellan  man,  but  Little  Mac  continued  to  be  a  slow 
coach  and  in  November  was  replaced  by  Burnside.  In  a 
letter  from  Fredericksburg  on  November  29,  Dana  des- 
cribes McClellan 's  farewell  to  his  army: 

"It  was  a  sad,  sad  day  that  saw  him  whom  we  so  idolized 
taken  away    and  his  farewell  review  was  like  a  solemn  funerai 
ceremony.    Thousands  of  men  &  officers  sobbing  And  he1 

riding  along  so  proudly,  feeling  as  he  must  have  that  but  one 
word  from  him  would  place  him  firmly  in  his  former  position 
or  even  in  that  of  -Military  Dictator.'  But  far  too  noble  was 
he  tor  any  such  thought.    'Stand  by  Burnside.'  said  he  'as 

you  have  stood  by  me '    But  regrets  ...  are  useless— he  is 

gone  from  us,  and  we  shall  not  hear  his  voice  again  till  it 
comes  from  the  Presidential  chair,  where  he  will  sit  as  surely 
as  1864  comes  round." 

Thus  "the  jaunty  little  man  on  the  great  black   horse," 
as    Bruce   Catton    (Mr.    Lincoln's   Army)    calls    him     left 
Burnside   to   fight    the    Battle   of    Fredericksburg    in  'mid- 
December.     Dana    rode,    walked,    and    ran    back    from    a 
Washington  mission  to  get  into  the  latter  part  of  the  battle, 
of  which  he  wrote  in  pencil   (5  A.M.,  Dec.   lb):   "Thank 
Heavens  I  got  here  in  time  to  join  our  regt.  &  go  in. 
I    am    again    in   charge    of    a    company    (A)."     After    the 
battle,  on  the  17th,  he  wrote  a  rousing' battle-letter,  sangui- 
nary enough  to  turn  his  parents'  hair  gray:  "I  was  positive 
that  I  should  never  cross  the   field  alive,   as  it  seemed   to 
my  inexperience  as   tho   a   flea  could   not   escape   without 
losing  some  feathers  on  both  sides.  ...  I  had  picked  up  a 
rifle,  &  finding  it  loaded,  fired  it,  &  then  walked  up  to  Col. 
Parker,  who  was  sale  &  sound  &  cool  as  a  cucumber.  & 
reported  myself  for  duty,  rifle  in  hand.    How  he  laughed!" 
I  he  Feds  occupied  Fredericksburg,  but  tailed  to  hold  the 
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LINCOLN  GROUP  MEETING 
DATE:   Wednesday,  November  12,  1958 
TIME:   8:00  P.  M. 

PLACE:  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
AUDITORIUM  --23  Madison  Place,  N.  W.  See 
instructions  on  page  2. 
PROGRAM:  (l)  Report  on  "Lincoln-Bay-by-Day"  Project; 
(2).  Report  on  Lincoln  "Envelope"  Project; 
(3)  Vote  on  resolution  to  "create  a  Life 

Membership  in  the  Lincoln  Group"  at  $50 
dues,  sponsored  by  President  Schwengel; 
(1+)  INQUEST  into  events  of  November  13 ,   l86l 

(a)  Did  Gen.  McClellan  snub  Lincoln?  For  back  ground  see  Hay  Diary  or 
Angle,  The  Lincoln  Reader  (19^7),  p.  378. 

(b)  If  the  incident  took  place,  did  it  take  place  in  the  Dolly  Madison 
Home  adjacent  to  the  auditorium  where  our  meeting  takes  place? 


(c)  Was  the  Dolly  Madison  Home  the  residence  or  the  headquarters  of 
General  McClellan  in  l86l? 

MODERATOR:  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  III  (ret.) 
ADVOCATES :  Paul  H.  Gantt;  Paul  J.  Sedgwick 
WITNESSES:  Elden  JB.  (Josh)  Billings;  Cassius 

M.  Keller;  Bert  Sheldon,  and  others. 
JURY:  12  experienced  Lincolnists,  historians,  and 
scholars. 

*  *  * 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  has  graciously  consented 
to  let  us  use  their  Auditorium,  which  is  located  back  of  the  Dolly  Madison  Home. 
Please  enter  the  auditorium  through  the  parking  lot  which  is  located  next  to  the 
old  Belasco  Theatre  (USO)  on  Madison  Place.  Please  do  not  stray  away  from  the 
Auditorium.  All  facilities  are  located  nearby. 

*  *  * 

TRIP  TO  GETTYSBURG  **  NOVEMBER  15 
The  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  with  our  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Anna  V.  Hausman,  as  Chairman,  will  charter  a  bus  for  members  and 
friends  to  attend  the  Second  Annual  Remembrance  Day  in  honor  of  the  passing  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  the  Woolson  Statue  on  the  battlefield  in 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  on  Saturday,  November  15  at  2:30  P.  M.  All  members  of  the 
Lincoln  Group  are  invited.  Please  send  check  per  $3*50  to  Mrs.  Hausman  if  you 
like  to  attend.  For  specifics  call  Mrs.  Hausman  at  EMerson  3-0535* 

*  *  * 

The  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  Commission  and  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
have  made  available  to  us  the  "Handbook  of  Information"  {kO  pp.)  and  a  speech  by 
Senator  Thurmond  on  Lincoln.  We  will  distribute  these  items  at  the  November  12 
meeting. 
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Next  meeting  --Wednesday,  November  12th  —  of  Lincoln  Group  promises  to 
be  unusual,  interesting. 

Please  come.  Have  a  "Show  Me"  attitude.  You  will  not  be  disappointed. 
But .  come .  Come  and  see . 

We  shall  have  a  "Moot  Court"  or  "Mock  Trial"  with  Major  General  U.  S. 
Grant  III  as  His  Honor  The  Judge.  Paul  Gantt,  Executive  Vice  President  of  L.  G., 
is  Legal  Advisor  to  and  Friend  Of  The  Court,  Cross  Examiner  of  witnesses,  and  Par- 
liamentarian. Sharing  that  task  —  with  some  slightly  different  responsibilities  is 
Paul  Sedgwick.  Both  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Gantt  are  members  of  the  D.C.  Bar,  both 
are  extremely  well-read  students  of  Civil  War  and  Lincoln  history.  We  are  fortu- 
nate, and  grateful  for  having  all  three  of  these  well  known,  highly  respected 
gentlemen  to  direct  our  activity  --  Wednesday,  November  12th. 

We'd  sure  like  to  have  you  with  us  that  date.  Be  sure  to  come.  This 
exciting  program,  this  gala  evening  will  justify  your  coming. 

Twelve  jurors  will  be  chosen  from  professional  historians,  research  ex- 
perts, reference  librarians,  and  outstanding  students  of  Civil  War  and  local  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  history.  Our  list  is  not  yet  complete. 

Come,  see  what  we  are  doing.  We  shall  do  a  better  job  with  you  present 
to  encourage  us.  We  need  you  --  Wednesday  evening,  8  P.M.,  November  12. 

The  "Moot  Court"  question  to  be  decided  is: 
Exactly  where  on  November  13,  1861  did  General  McClellan  snub  President  Lincoln? 
Everybody  reads  of  the  incident,  where  in  this  city  did  it  happen?  The  location 
has  never  been  decided.  Historians  referring  to  it  make  no  mention  of  its  location. 

Put  on  your  war  paint,  your  best  bonnet.  We  promise  not  to  bore  you,  not 
to  take  up  a  collection,  and  to  let  you  go  home  reasonably  early  --  O.K.  ? 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  history  professor,  author  of  a  recent  biography 
of  McClellan,  who  questions  whether  the  incident  ever  happened. 

Favor  us  with  your  important  presence.  Let's  put  on  a  better  show  with 
your  help  --  help  by  being  present. 

Some  evidence  indicates  the  rude  snubbing  incident  may  have  happened  in 
Dolly  Madison's  house  on  H  Street  on  S.W.  comer  of  Madison  Place.  We  had  planned, 
had  hoped,  to  hold  our  meeting  in  the  building  where  some  of  us  think  the  incident 
occurred,  on  the  exact  anniversary.  We  can't. 


There  is  no  room  large  enough  in  the  old  stucco  residence  of  President 
Madison's  widow.  Also,  General  Grant  is  unable  to  be  with  us  on  the  exact  an- 
niversary date.  We  are  missing  the  exact  anniversary  date  by  exactly  one  day  in 
order  to  have  General  Grant  on  November  12tb.  We  prefer  it  this  way.  We  are 
honored  by  his  presence. 

A  lot  of  care  and  preparation  has  gone  into  planning  for  this  meeting  - 
it's  different. 

We  meet  in  the  taller  building  which  adjoins  old  Cosmos  Club  on  the 
south,  faces  Madison  Place.  We  are  close  enough  in  point  of  both  time  and  lo- 
cation to  have  substantially  authentic  historic  atmosphere. 

We  have  approximately  two  hundred  fifty  L.  G.  members,  let's  each  one 
be  there.  Put  your  foot  in  the  path  Wednesday,  November  12th  for  a  handsome  eve- 
ning. You  will  be  glad  you  came. 

There  will  be  some  important  business  to  transact  regarding  sale  of  our 
Lincoln  Day  By  Day  project  for  $2,500.00.  You  really  must  come.  Be  sure.  Be 
there. 

Eagerly,  Respectfully, 

Your  Program  Committee  for  this  event. 


Detroit  News 
November  L4,  1958 


Trial  Goes  Back  97  Years 
to  Solve  a  Lincoln  Mystery 


By  J.  F.  TER  HORST 

Of  Our  Washington   Bureau 

WASHINGTON  Nov.  14. 
^Devotees  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  held  a  lull-dress 
court  trial  beside  historic 
Doiley  Madison  House  here 
and  finally  fixed  the  scene 
of  an  old  crime  against 
their  hero. 

The  verdict:  That  George 


<4  Jmim. 
PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 


h.  McClellan,  a  general  of 
the  Union  Army,  did  insult 
one  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
same  being  President  of 
these  United  States,  in  the 
Doiley   Madison   House. 

The  time:  97  years  ago 
yesterday. 

The  little  -  noticed  trial 
was  held  Tuesday  night  in 
a  former  stable  adjoining 
Dolley's  house  at  H  street 
and  Madison  in  northwest 
Washington. 

Acting  as  judge  was  re- 
tired Maj.  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  III,  a  leader  of  a 
band  known  locally  as  the 
Lincoln  Group,  a  sort  of 
fan  club  for  Lincoln. 

Twelve  historians,  re- 
search experts  and  Civil 
War  buffs  composed  the 
jury.  And  two  members  of 
the  Lincoln  Group  served 
as  opposing  attorneys. 


For  years,  it  seems,  Lin- 
coln admirers  have  known 
that  the  haughty  McClel- 
lan had  snubbed  his  com- 
mander in  chief.  But  no 
one  has  ever  determined 
exactly  where  it  happened, 
a  mystery  that  has  agi- 
tated historians. 

See  LINCOLN— Page  17 


GEN.   McCLELLAN 


So  they  took  it  to  trial  in  the 
former  stable.  Mfhjch  by  day 
houses  part  of  the  government's 
National  Aeronautic  and  Space 
Agency  <NASA). 

The  first  jyecg^Ipf  evidence 
was  &  photostatic  eopyiof  John 
Hay's*  diary  for  Nov.  13,  ,1801, 
in  which  Hays  said:  "I  wish 
here  to  record  a  portent  of  evil 
things  to  come." 

GOES  TO  BED  .' 

Hays  wrote  that  he  and  Lin- 
coln were  wafting  at  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan's'  quarters  to  see  the 
general  when  McClellan  came 
in,  walked  by  the  open  door, 
went  upstairs  to,  bed  and  sent 
down  word  that  he  wasn't  com- 
ing down.  -    .  !■  , 

This  sort  of*  established  the 
crime.  But  not  the  scene. 

Then  Cassius  3\Jarcellus  Clay 
Keller,  an^ateur  historian,  took 
the  stand  and  becgme  the  star 
witness.    '  •  .' 

He  quoted  a  letter  from  Mc- 
Clellan to  his  wife  on  Aug.  13, 
1861,  saying  he  was  "living  .  .  . 
in  Commodore  Wilk's  house"  off 

Jackson  Square: 

I. 
WITNESS  DIFFERS 

Everybody  present  knew  that 
the  Doiley  Madison  House  was 
later  the  commodore's  bouse. 

An  opposing  witness;1  Charles 
Dorman  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, produced  a  -Congres- 
sional Directory  <$  if 61  which 
fixed  McClellan's  resilience  at  a 
spot  several  bloc&6*away. 

On  top  of  411  this  came  an 
additional  bit '  of  information. 
Since  McClellan  was  returning 
from  a  wedding  party  for  one 
of  his  officers,  could  he  have 
been  drunk  and  not  really  in- 
tending to  snub  the  President? 

VERDICT  GIVEN 

The  jurors  finallj^Tretired  to 
deliberate,  laden  t'Vith  -ibits  of 
historical  data,  gossip  and  diary 
matter.  Cpnsiderably-later,  they, 
returned. Wffe&kgj  verdict. 

The  snajs,  the  "jUry  decided, 
did  occur  at»  the  itollfejjr Madison 
House  oh-  the-;  djateAafores.aid. 
They'  hoped  tite* "opposition., 
would  have  i/'broad  ^tolerwtce'^ 
for  their  d0ci§iqn.-  :-  ^'X;; 

But  the  court  left  unanswered 
the  questtoo^of-whe^er;McClel- 
lan  was  Innlll^nPFor  'as  sober 
as  a  saber.     ••  >'     »  " 


The  Wa?hinp-ton  Daily  News 
November  13,  1958 


LINCOLN  GROUP  HAS  A  GO  AT  EGO 

Well,  Anyway,  George  Did  It 

By  TOM  KELLY 

Just  97  years  ago  today  that  haughty  egotist  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  snubbed  the  long, 
lean  and  humble  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 


And  he  did  it  in  the 
stucco  house  that  still 
stands  at  the  corner  of 
II-st  and  Madison  Place 
nw. 

Or  at  any  rate  the  Lincoln 
Group  —  a  band  of  devoted 
Lincoln  fans  —  decided  last 
night  that  Gen.  George  was 
guilty  and  that  the  Dolly 
Madison  House  was  the 
scene   of   the   crime. 

AGITATING 

The  snubbing  has  been  a<.' 
tating  the  Lincoln  Group. 

It  has  been  cited  often  ovei 
the    years,    but    no    one    evoi 

said   exactly  where. 

Last  night  the  whole  thing 
came  to  trial  in  an  impromp- 
tu court  in  the  former  stable 
of  the  Cameron  House  whirl 
adjoins    the    Madison    House 

I  and  which  is  more  ordinarily 
occupied     by     the     Nation;-;! 

!  Aeronautic  Space   Agency. 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  3d  sat  as 
j  judge  and  Paul  Gantt  an< 
Paul  Sedgwick  of  the  Lincoln 
Group  were  opposing  attor- 
neys. The  jury  consisted  of  12 
District  historians,  research 
specialists,  and  Civil  War 
students. 

WITNESSES 

A  lot  of  witnesses  were 
called,  including  one  of  the 
jurors,  and  each  was  armed 
with  reference  books. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  opened  by  in- 
troducing a  photostatic  copy 
of  John  Hay's  diary  for  Nov. 
13,  18(31  in  which  he  said:  "1 
wish  here  to  record  a  portent 
of  evil  things  to  come." 

He  said  h«  and  the  Presi- 
dent were  waiting  at  Gen. 
McClellan's   quarters    to    see 


This  photo  of  Gen.  McClellan  (left)  and  President  Lincoln 
was  made  a  year  after  the  snubbing  Incident,  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Antietam — a  battle  in  which  the  sentiment  was 
ttiat  the  General  didn't  do  as  well  as  lie  might  have  done. 
Next  to  Mr.  Lincoln  is  Gen.  George  Custer,  who  was  killed 
by  the  Sioux  in  1876. 

him  when  the  General  came  down  word  that  ha  wouldn't 
in,  walked  by  the  open  door  ^S^  it  happen?  (Ev. 
ignoring  them,  went  upstairs  erybody  admitted  last  night 
to    bed    and    eventually    sent    that  it  had.)   Cassius  Marcel- 

lus  Clay  Keller,  an  amateur 
historian  and  a  star  witness, 
quoted  a  letter  from  Gen. 
McClellan  to  his  wife,  dated 
Aug.  13,  1861,  saying  he  was 
"living.  .  .  in  Commodore 
Wilk's  house,"  off  Jackson 
Square.  Everybody  present 
knew  that  the  Dolly  Madison 
House  was  later  the  Commo- 
dore's house. 


DIRECTORY 

But  an  opposing  witness, 
( 'hai  les  D  u  r  m  a  n.  of  the 
Smithsonian,  produced  Hie 
Congressional  Directory  of 
1861,  which  showed  that  Gen. 
McClellan's  residence  was  at 
15lh  and  H-st  nw.  He  also 
produced  an  original  drawing 
by  a  Civil  War  soldier  show- 
ing that  McClellan's  military 
headquarters  were  at  19th 
and  Pennsylvania-av  in  a 
building  mow  a  People's  Drug 
Si  ore  which  is  being  torn 
down. 

An  incidental  question 
came   up. 

Since   Gen.    McClellan    was 
returning  from  a  wedding  at  j 
the  time  of  the  snub,  was  it 
possible    that    he    was    drunk  j 
and  hadn't  meant  to  snub  the 
President  at  all? 

After  many  another  wit- 
nesses and  quotations  the 
jurors  retired. 

They  returned,  none  too 
promptly,  to  announce  that 
with  the  "broad  tolerance"  of 
the  minority,  they  decided 
Gov.  McClellan  did  snub  Lin- 
coln in  the  Madison  House 
on   Nov.   13,    1861. 

They  adjourned,  leaving 
the  question  of  whether  or 
not  he -was  drunk  up  in  the 
air.- 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY:  A  RESPECTABLE  MINORITY? 


Although  much  of  the  drama  of  the  Lincoln  Presidency  has 
always  stemmed  from  descriptions  of  his  struggles  with 
opposition  on  the  home  front,  careful  studies  of  the  nature  of 
the  opposition  itself  have  been  few  indeed.  Understanding  the 
precise  nature  of  the  opposition  to  Lincoln  is  critical  for  un- 
derstanding Lincoln  himself.  To  realize  the  importance  of 
this,  one  need  only  recall  the  difference  in  accounts  of  Lin- 
coln's Presidency  written  in  times  when  the  Democrats  were 
viewed  principally  as  Copperheads  and  those  written  in  times 
when  the  Democratic  opposition  was  thought  to  be  mostly  a 
loyal  opposition.  Joel  Silbey  has  now  provided  a  comprehen- 
sive look  at  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Civil  War  era.  A 
Respectable  Minority:  The 
Democratic  Party  in  the  Civil 
War  Era,  1860-1868  (New  York: 
W.W.  Norton,  1977)  describes 
the  history  of  the  opposition,  as 
it  were,  from  the  inside,  not 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Lin- 
coln administration. 

In  the  turmoil  of  the  1850s, 
when  the  Republican  party  was 
born,  the  Democrats  lost 
enough  voters  to  become  a 
minority  party.  In  1861,  they 
would  also  lose  their  greatest 
national  leader,  Stephen 
Douglas.  Though  there  was  no 
way  for  the  leaders  to  know  it, 
the  party  had  taken  the  bulk  of 

the  losses  it  would  suffer  for 

several  decades  to  come.  The 

Democratic  party  was  in  1860, 

on  the  threshold  of  the  Civil 

War,    a   somewhat   shrunken, 

but  coherent  body.  It  was  now  a 

minority  party,  but  it  was  "a 

respectable    minority"    which 

could    depend    upon    steadily 

turning  out  a  substantial  body 

of  voters  for  any  election.  Such 

was  the  way  the  party  looked 

from  the  outside. 

Internally,   the  party's  his- 
tory did  show  some  dynamics 

of    change    and    fluctuation. 

When  warbrokeoutin  1861, the 

impulse  of  most  Democrats  was 

to  rally  around  the  flag.  "I  am 

with  you  in  this  contest,"  said 

Fernando  Wood,  who  would  be- 
come a  highly  partisan  oppo- 
nent of  Republican  war  policies 

later.  "I  know  no  party  now." 

Stephen    Douglas   was   ready 

even  before  Sumter  "to  make 

any  reasonable  sacrifice  of  par- 
ty tenets  to  save  the  country." 

After  Sumter,  Silbey  writes,  "he 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  1.  In  1864,  Republicans  attacked  Demo- 
cratic candidate  George  B.  McClellan  in  two  ways. 
First,  they  made  him  guilty  by  association  with  his 
Vice-Presidential  running  mate,  George  Pendle- 
ton, who  was  identified  with  the  peace  wing  of  the 
party  (see  FIGURE  3  in  Lincoln  Lore  Number  1679). 
Second,  they  could  undermine  his  personal  embodi- 
ment of  pro- war  sentiment  by  making  him  appear  a 
worthless  general.  In  this  caricature  reproduced  as 
a  carte-de-uisite  for  parlor  albums,  the  latter  strategy 
dictated  McClellan's  ridiculous  appearance  as  a 
general  with  a  paper  hat  on  a  wooden  horse. 


was  quoted  as  favoring  the  immediate  hanging  of  Southern 
sympathizers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  they  re- 
pented their  treason;  and  he  pled  to  his  party  in  his  last  speech 
to  help  rescue  the  country  first  and  think  about  partisan  dif- 
ferences later."  Republicans  were  flabbergasted  and  de- 
lighted. Lincoln  exploited  the  party  honeymoon  by  appoint- 
ing Democrat  Edwin  Stanton  Secretary  of  War,  and  in 
various  states  Republicans  promoted  Union  parties  to  ignore 
previous  partisan  identifications.  They  succeeded  for  a  time. 
"In  many  places,"  says  Silbey,  "Democratic  local  and  state 
conventions,  the  supreme  policy-articulating  and  electoral-or- 
ganizing units  of  the  party,  stopped  meeting  throughout  1861 

and  into  early  1862,  even  on 
such  sacred  party  days  as  the 
eighth  of  January,  the  anni- 
versary of  Andrew  Jackson's 
victory  at  New  Orleans." 

Gradually,  Republican 
measures  which  squinted 
towards  emancipation  and 
which  restricted  civil  liberties 
revived  Democratic  partisan- 
ship. A  small  body  of  Demo- 
crats, the  so-called  War  Demo- 
crats, parted  ways  with  the 
mass  of  Democrats  at  this  point 
—  a  movement  which  Silbey  is 
at  a  loss  to  explain.  In  March, 
1862,  Clement  Vallandigham 
arranged  a  meeting  of 
Democratic  members  of  Con- 
gress which  published  a  par- 
tisan "Address  .  .  .,  To  the 
Democracy  of  the  United 
States"  in  May.  This  call  to  the 
party  colors  rejected  absorp- 
tion of  the  Democrats  and  re- 
vived the  opposition.  Candi- 
dates chosen  in  this  new  spirit 
did  rather  well  in  the  fall  elec- 
tions of  1862,  aided  in  good 
measure  by  Lincoln's  issuance 
of  the  Preliminary  Emancipa- 
tion  Proclamation  in 
September. 

As  always,  success  bred  fac- 
tionalism. By  1863,  the  Demo- 
crats were  split  between  groups 
which  Silbey  calls 
"Legitimists"  and  "Purists." 
Following  distinctions  made  by 


political  scientist  Austin 
Ranney  in  To  Cure  the  Mis- 
chief of  Faction:  Party  Reform 
in  America,  Silbey  argues  that 
parties  are  usually  split  be- 
tween a  group  which  takes  pri- 
marily a  "competitive"  view  of 
the  functions  of  the  party  and  a 
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group  which  takes  essentially  an  "expressive"  view.  The  for- 
mer head  always  for  the  center  of  the  ideological  spectrum  in 
order  to  attract  as  many  voters  as  possible  to  the  party.  The 
latter  feel  more  compelled  to  enunciate  the  party's  principles 
articulately  and  loudly.  The  Democratic  Legitimists  wished  to 
make  it  always  clear  that  the  party  was  a  legitimate  opposi- 
tion, that  they  did  not  flirt  with  treason,  and  that  they  were 
fully  as  patriotic  as  the  Republicans.  The  Democratic  Purists 
were  nervous  about  abandoning  cherished  party  traditions 
and  beliefs  in  a  search  for  "legitimacy"  in  the  eyes  of  the  cen- 
trist voter.  They  did  not  want  to  degenerate  into  a  "me-too" 
war  party. 

In  1863,  the  Purists  —  most  students  of  theCivil  War  period 
know  them  as  the  Peace  men  —  were  in  the  ascendant. 
Electoral  gains  in  the  previous  year,  continuing  failure  to 
have  decisive  military  success,  and  continuing  restraints  on 
civil  liberties  along  with  emancipation  and  Negro  soldiers  put 
those  who  wished  to  express  opposition  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate nominations  in  Connecticut  (Thomas  Seymour),  in 
Pennsylvania  (George  Woodward),  and  in  Ohio  (Vallan- 
digham).  Legitimists  like  Samuel  Sullivan  "Sunset"  Cox  felt 
gloomy,  and  their  predictions  proved  to  be  accurate:  the 
Democrats  lost  all  three  of  these  gubernatorial  elections. 

Failure  of  the  Purists  gave  the  Legitimists  the  advantage 
for  the  1864  Presidential  nomination.  George  McClellan  was 
the  perfect  Legitimist  candidate:  he  was  a  general  and  a  good 
Democrat.  Purists  were  not  as  enthusiastic;  they  did  not  care 
for  having  a  general  head  the  ticket,  and  especially  a  general 
who  had  suppressed  civil  liberties  in  the  border  states  early  in 
the  war.  The  party  may  have  been  near  a  split,  but,  as  election 
day  neared,  both  sides  decided  "there  was  too  much  at  stake 
to  quarrel."  The  Democrats  struggled  with  the  perpetual  prob- 
lem of  American  political  parties:  what  works  to  get  the 
nomination  is  often  the  opposite  of  what  will  work  thereafter 
to  win  the  election.  Thus  S.S.  Cox  wrote  McClellan  about  his 
West  Point  speech,  a  strong  endorsement  of  the  war,  warning 
him  that  it  "will  give  you  the  election,  but  it  does  not  help  .  .  . 
the  nomination."  Cox  advised  that  he  should  say  something 
about  "the  necessity  of  using  all  rational  methods  at  every 
honorable  chance  for  peace  and  union."  This  was  needed,  not 
for  his  election,  but  "for  his  nomination." 

It  is  not  clear  whether  agreement  was  reached  before  the 
Chicago  convention  to  have  a  war  candidate  and  a  peace  plat- 
form, but  many  suspected  such  would  be  the  case  —  and  it 
was.  For  the  first  time  since  1844,  Silbey  points  out,  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  did  not  invoke  the  usual  litany  about  economic 
questions  such  as  the  tariff,  banks,  and  land  distribution.  It 
stressed  the  failure  of  the  war  and  the  precarious  state  of  con- 
stitutional liberties. 

McClellan  lost,  of  course,  in  what  was,  in  terms  of  the 
electoral  vote,  a  landslide.  But  Silbey  is  careful  to  point  out 
that  the  Democrats  remained  about  as  competitive  as  they 
had  been  since  I860.  In  fact,  the  stability  of  Democratic  com- 
petitiveness in  this  era  is  one  of  the  principal  themes  of  the 
book  and  surely  one  of  Silbey's  original  contributions.  He 
compiles  an  index  of  competitiveness  for  each  state,  an  index 
which  is  based  on  how  much  the  runner-up  needs  to  overcome 
the  winner.  Silbey  finds  the  Democrats  rather  competitive  in 
the  belt  of  states  from  New  York  to  Illinois  which  decided 
national  elections.  So  competitive  were  they  that  there  may 
have  been  considerable  wisdom  in  the  Republican  efforts  to 
admit  solidly  Republican  Western  states  in  the  Union  and 
control  the  returns  from  Border  States  by  military  intimi- 
dation. Silbey  believes  with  most  political  historians  that  a 
"party's  popular  vote  was  not  built  from  different  segments  of 
the  population  in  successive  elections  but  primarily  from  the 
same  groups  of  people  as  in  the  election  before."  Therefore,  in 
1862,  Republican  turnout  fell  more  than  Democratic  turnout; 


in  other  words,  Democratic  success  was  built  on  Republican 
stay-at-homes.  The  Democratic  disaster  of  186.3  was,  in  fact,  a 
one-state  disaster:  Vallandigham's  attempt  to  become  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio  caused  a  Republican  landslide  in  that  state,  but 
elsewhere  the  Democrats  were  only  a  little  off  their  very  good 
percentages  of  the  previous  year.  In  addition,  they  performed 
rather  well,  though  still  losing,  with  peace  candidates  in 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania.  Silbey  relies  on  correlations 
with  previous  elections  and  on  checks  of  reversals  at  the 
county  level  to  see  whether  Democratic  turnout  was  normal 
and  whether  the  geography  of  partisan  advantage  changed 
radically. 

In  1864,  the  Democrats'  new-found  unity  (they  had  not  run 
as  a  united  national  party  for  some  time)  did  not  bring  them 
success.  Relying  again  on  the  work  of  political  scientists,  this 
time  Angus  Campbell,  Philip  E.  Converse,  Warren  E.  Miller, 
and  Donald  E.  Stokes  in  Elections  and  the  Political  Order,  Sil- 
bey argues  that  the  Democrats  were  victims  of  "valence" 
issues  rather  than  "position"  issues.  No  particular  and 
specific  policy  recommendation  made  the  Democrats  too  un- 
popular to  win.  Valence  issues,  the  linking  of  parties  "with 
some  condition  that  is  positively  or  negatively  valued  by  the 
electorate,"  were  their  downfall.  Silbey's  chapter  title  tells  the 
whole  tale:  "The  Smell  of  Treason  Was  on  Their  Garments." 

Silbey  makes  a  virtue  of  the  Democrats'  consistency.  He  ar- 
gues that  they  never  really  pursued  a  minority  party  strategy, 
despite  their  minority  status  after  1860.  Vote-maximization 
was  a  goal  pursued  only  within  the  confines  of  party  identity. 
Their  unity  was  built  of  inherited  prejudices  and  loyalties  and 
of  consistent  ideological  orientation. 

At  one  point,  Silbey  explains  that  he  "made  no  effort  to 
delineate  precisely  the  numbers  in  each  group  or  the  nature  of 
the  socioeconomic  and/or  psychological  elements  shaping  in- 
dividual commitment  to  one  group  or  another.  This  needs  to 
be  done  and  should  be,  building  through  state-level  studies  to- 
ward a  national  synthesis.  Again,  however,  what  is  critical 
for  my  purposes  is  that  such  divisions  existed  and  helped 
shape  the  behavior  of  a  minority  party  seeking  to  recover  con- 
trol of  the  political  process.  Therefore,  though  the  precise  com- 
ponents of  the  various  internal  groups  which  were  the  sources 
of  the  shaping  is  an  important  matter,  in  sketching  in  a 
general  strategic  and  tactical  picture  such  description  be 
comes  somewhat  less  relevant  I  believe."  And  he  warns  in  his 
preface  that  his  is  "an  anatomy  of  party  history,  an  attempt  to 
provide  a  framework  for  understanding  by  sketching  the 
landscape  over  which  the  Democrats  had  to  travel,  the  nature 
of  the  partisan  network  of  leaders  and  voters,  and  their  per- 
ceptions and  ideas,  and  the  interaction  among  them,  probing 
the  boundaries  and  nature  of  the  complex  relationships  that 
shaped  the  actions  and  determined  the  route  the  Democrats 
followed  on  the  political  landscape." 

Certainly  in  an  area  of  study  where  our  understanding  is  as 
primitive  as  is  the  case  in  the  study  of  the  Civil  War  Democ- 
racy, we  need  rough  trailblazing.  There  is  reason  for  a 
tentatively  broad  and  comprehensive  look.  At  times,  how- 
ever, Professor  Silbey's  statements  become  so  blandly  broad 
that  they  amount  to  little  more  than  common  sense  rein- 
forced by  sociological  jargon.  He  seems  at  times  to  say:  the 
I  )emocrats  were  a  party  and  wanted  to  win  a  majority  of  votes 
but  could  not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  taking  over  the  platform 
of  their  more  popular  adversaries.  Adding  a  few  fancy  names 
to  an  analysis  of  the  election  of  1864  does  not  necessarily  help 
much  either.  "Position"  and  "valence"  issues  may  have  been 
the  nub  of  the  matter,  but  do  those  words  change  what  we 
have  thought  for  a  long  time?  Though  the  Democrats  were  a 
loyal  opposition,  they  went  down  to  defeat  in  1864  amidst  un- 
fair Republican  charges  that  they  were  treasonous  Copper- 
heads. Does  this  statement  of  the  conventional  wisdom  on  the 
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FIGURE  2.  Manton  Marble  was  the  influential  editor 
of  the  New  York  World,  a  Democratic  newspaper 
generally  aligned  with  the  "Legitimist"  wing  of  the 
party. 


nature  of  the  election  say  anything  less  than  Silbey  does? 

Whether  the  broadly  sweeping  approach  is  the  proper  one 
seems  to  be  a  serious  problem.  Here  is  another  example.  Sil- 
bey sees  as  a  milestone  in  party  history  Clement  Vallandig- 
ham's  "Address  of  Democratic  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  To  the  Democracy  of  the 
United  States,"  published  May  8,  1862.  It  "dramatically  sig- 
nalled the  formal  revival  of  partisanship  by  a  major  group  of 
national  Democratic  leaders  and  intensified  interest  in  build- 
ing up  the  tactical  plans  necessary  for  party  victory  and  the 
consequent  preservation  of  cherished  principles  and  values," 
says  Silbey.  This  is  his  summary  of  the  Address: 
The  bulk  of  the  Address  was  an  arraignment,  first,  of  ad- 
ministration pobcies  which  were  destroying  the  Union  and, 
second,  of  the  easy  assumption  that  the  Democratic  party 
should  be  disbanded  in  order  for  the  war  to  be  carried  on 
more  effectively.  Democrats  recognized  the  need  to  support 
the  government  "in  all  constitutional  necessity,  and  proper 
efforts  to  maintain  its  safety,  integrity  and  constitutional 
authority."  But  that  is  not  what  was  being  asked  of  Demo- 
crats. They  were  being  asked  "to  give  up  your  principles, 
your  policy,  and  your  party,  and  to  stand  by  the  Adminis- 
tration in  all  its  acts."  This  they  could  never  do,  particular- 
ly for  the  sake  of  the  country.  The  Democratic  party 
is  the  only  party  capable  of  carrying  on  a  war;  it  is  the 
only  party  that  has  ever  conducted  a  war  to  a  successful 
issue,  and  the  only  party  which  has  done  it  without  abuse 
of  power,  without  molestation  to  the  rights  of  any  class  of 
citizens,  and  with  due  regard  to  economy  ....  If  success, 
then,  in  a  military  point  of  view  be  required, the  Democrat- 
ic party  alone  can  command  it. 
Looked  at  from  a  closer  perspective,  the  Address  seems  dif- 
ferent. Vallandigham's  capable  biographer,  Frank  Klement, 
gives  the  Address  rather  a  different  interpretation,  and  Sil- 
bey certainly  invites  a  comparison  when  he  says  in  his  foot- 
note about  the  Address  that  Klement's  book  discussed  the 


Democratic  meeting  which  produced  the  Address.  This  is  Kle- 
ment's summary  of  the  meaning  of  the  Address: 
.  .  .  he  formed  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  prepare  a  statement  of 
Democratic  faith  and  tried  to  impose  his  antiwar  views 
upon  the  other  members.  Some  of  the  self-styled  War  Demo- 
crats, however,  fully  aware  that  Vallandigham's  reputa- 
tion as  an  antiwar  man  hurt  rather  than  helped  the  party, 
used  delaying  tactics  to  nullify  his  leadership.  Peeved  and 
impenitent,  Vallandigham  then  wrote  a  statement  in  collab- 
oration with  William  A.  Richardson  of  Illinois,  tacked  on 
the  names  of  most  Midwestern  Democrats,  and  published  it 
under  the  title  "Address  of  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States."  The  docu- 
ment urged  conciliation  and  compromises,  recommended 
use  of  the  ballot  box  to  change  the  direction  of  events  in  the 
country,  and  asserted  that  states  alone  had  the  right  to 
touch  slavery  ....  The  .  .  .  address  emphasized  the  worthi- 
ness of  states'  rights  doctrine,  restating  the  views  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Calhoun.  It  tied  the  Democratic  party  to  the  past, 
promising  to  reconstruct  the  Union  upon  prewar  ideas  and 
with  prewar  institutions. .  .  .The  document  tried  to  foist  the 
slogan  "The  Constitution  as  it  is,  the  Union  as  it  was"  upon 
the  Democratic  party. 

Vallandigham's  action  helped  to  widen  the  schism 
already  existing  within  the  Democratic  party.  Some  of 
those  whose  names  had  been  attached  to  the  address  were 
incensed  or  embarrassed.  "I  think  no  document  ought  to 
have  been  sent  out,"  wrote  one  who  found  his  name  listed  as 
a  sponsor,  "which  was  not  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  our 
party."  Astute  Democrats  like  Manton  Marble  .  .  .  recog- 
nized the  weaknesses  of  the  abortive  document.  It  abounded 
with  "uncandid  aspersions"  and  failed  to  condemn  the 
Southern  rebels.  Marble  viewed  the  latter  as  inexcusable. 
He  also  recognized  that  the  document  was  "a  monstrous 
anachronism." 
Instead  of  unity,  Klement  saw  conflict  within  the  party  over 
Vallandigham's  Address. 

To  look  at  still  another  source  on  the  Address  is  to  see  that 
the  conflict  it  aroused  followed  an  interesting  pattern.  In  the 
biography  of  Vallandigham  written  by  his  brother  James,  the 
production  of  the  Address  seems  even  more  exciting.  "He  pre- 
pared an  address  which,  after  much  delay  and  difficulty," 
James  wrote,  "was  signed  by  twelve  Democratic  Representa- 
tives from  the  West  (six  of  them  from  Ohio),  and  by  two  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  from  New  Jersey;  all  the  other  Eastern 
members  except  one,  and  four  of  the  Western,  refusing 
peremptorily  to  sign  it."  Clearly,  the  party  was  split  along  sec- 
tional lines,  and  the  Eastern  wing  wanted  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  so  extreme  a  spokesman  as  Vallandigham. 

Silbey's  approach  is  broad,  too,  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not 
focus  on  individual  leaders  but  on  the  great  mass  of  Demo- 
cratic voters.  One  problem  encountered  as  a  result  of  this  ap- 
proach is  symptomatic  of  a   more  general  problem  that 
plagues  the  study  of  political  history  in  America  today.  Sil- 
bey constantly  asserts  —  indeed,  it  is  a  major  thesis  of  the 
book  —  that  the  party  did  not  operate  exclusively  as  a 
machine    for   vote-maximization.    Rather,   Purists   always 
pulled  the  opportunists  back  to  the  bedrock  of  party  beliefs. 
The  Democrats,  he  says,  agreed  on  a  conservative  ideology  of 
"militant  constitutionalism  and  a  determination  to  remain  in 
the  organization  of  their  fathers."  Thus  Silbey's  Democrats 
were  consistent  in  partisan  impulse  or  habit  and  in  belief. 
From  1862  on,  the  Democratic  leaders  developed  an  ex- 
tensive critique  of  the  Republican  administration.  Their  ar- 
guments grew  out  of  an  ideology  rooted  in  their  traditions 
and  experiences  and  the  perceptions  developed  in  their  past 
about  the  role  and  power  of  government,  about  the  nature  of 
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the  Constitution,  and   about  the  direction  of  racial  and 
social  policy  within  the  nation.  Whatever  new  problems  the 
war  introduced  into  American  life,  the  Democrats  respond- 
ed in  their  usual  ways.  There  was,  therefore,  a  timelessness, 
a  static  quality  to  their  arguments.  A  new  Republican 
outrage  during  the  war  provoked  additional  violent  rhetoric 
but  the  overall  structure  of  the  Democratic  argument  re- 
mained basically  the  same  from  the  first  day  to  the  last. 
As  Republican  policies  began  to  take  on  the  aspect  of  a  social 
revolution  in  Democratic  eyes,  "The  Democrats  believed  they 
were  in  a  battle  between  two  cultures,  two  nations."  In  sum, 
"Democratic  traditionalism  in  rhetoric  and  in  belief  was  the 
most  dominant  aspect  of  their  response  to  the  war,  the  Lin- 
coln administration,  and  their  own  minority  status." 

Although  Silbey  has  read  editorial  opinion  in  selected  news- 
papers and  has  studied  party  platforms,  he  does  not  really  at- 
tempt the  kind  of  study  of  party  rhetoric  which  would  confirm 
or  deny  his  thesis  for  certain.  In  truth,  it  is  not  fashionable  to 
make  such  studies.  Silbey 's  approach,  that  of  studying  the 
party  en  masse,  is  all  the  rage  and  discourages  more  tradi- 
tional approaches  to  party  history.  Yet,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  conclusions  of  such  studies  en  masse  are  about  ideology 
and  expressions  of  belief  more  than  they  are  about  measur- 
able and  quantifiable  behavior. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Professor  Silbey  has  a  strangely  senti- 
mental view  of  the  nature  of  political  parties.  In  his  preface  he 
tells  us  that  vote-maximization  was  not  the  whole  story  of 
party  history.  "The  party  often  needed  more  than  victory:  it 
also  needed  to  retain  its  soul."  That  parties  have  souls  would 
be  news  to  many  a  quantifier  of  electoral  behavior.  Silbey 
may  be  right,  but  only  studies  of  party  rhetoric  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  beliefs  of  party  leaders  will  prove  it. 

One  brief  excursion  into  such  study  may  serve  to  suggest 
caution  in  accepting  the  view  that  the  Democrats  were  a  con- 
sistent, ideologically  conservative  party  of  constitutional 
timidity.  Looking  at  the  nearest  party  ideology,  that  of  Fort 
Wayne,  I  find  less  consistency  and  less  legitimacy  in  the 
Democratic  party.  Amidst  rumors  that  war  had  actually 
broken  out  in  April  of  1861,  the  Democratic  newspaper 
seemingly  blurted  out  its  doubts:  "what  right  have  we  to  seek 
to  force  our  southern  brethren  to  remain  in  the  Union  when 
they  are  resolutely  determined  hereafter  to  govern  them- 
selves?" Only  a  standing  army  and  military  despotism  would 
keep  a  reluctant  South  in  the  Union,  and  the  Union  might  as 
well  not  exist,  for  it  would  have  lost  its  essential  identity  as  a 
free  country.  After  Stephen  Douglas  gave  some  national 
guidance  in  another  direction,  and  after  some  savvy  second 
thoughts,  the  local  party  supported  the  war  effort.  In  fact,  it 
supported  it  so  wholeheartedly  that  it  came  to  endorse  the  ar- 
rest of  the  members  of  the  Maryland  legislature  by  Federal 
authorities  who  suspended  their  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  order  to  keep  them  from  meeting  to  pass  a 
secession  ordinance.  "While  we  entertain  the  strongest 
reverence  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  object  to  its  being 
sel  aside  lor  am  ordinary  grounds,  we  ad  mi  I  I  hi  to  arc  condi- 
tions when  the  safety  of  the  country  may  require  it,"  said  the 
paper.  It  also  admitted  the  necessity  of  censoring  the  war 
news  in  the  press  and  urged  the  adoption  of  military  conscrip- 
tion as  the  only  way  to  equalize  the  burdens  of  the  war  (New 
England,  it  claimed,  did  not  fill  its  quotas).  Months  later,  com- 
plaints about  the  suspension  of  the  writof  habeas  corpus,  cen- 
sorship, illegal  arrests,  and  soulless  conscription  would  be- 
come the  stock-in-  trade  of  local  Democratic  ideology.  It  would 
require  a  considerable  metaphysician  to  locate  the  soul  in  this 
party  newspaper. 

As  broad  as  Silbey 's  conclusions  may  tie,  he  still  produces 
intelligible  conclusions  and.  on  the  whole,  delivers  what  he 
promises:  an  overall  scheme  of  Democratic  party  history  for 
the  Civil  War  era.  Dozens  of  scholars,  graduate  students,  and 


local  historians  will  go  to  work  now  and  perhaps  find  objec- 
tions, nuances,  and  twists  to  the  story  of  the  party  that  Pro- 
fessor Silbey  never  expected.  But  without  his  model  to  begin 
with,  they  would  all  be  lost  on  uncharted  waters.  To  the  first 
explorer  goes  the  bulk  of  the  glory  of  discovery. 

One  hates  to  end  on  a  sour  note,  but  book  lovers  everywhere 
should  take  alarm  at  this  production.  That  a  major  publisher 
like  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company  could  produce  such  an  appall- 
ingly bad  example  of  the  bookman's  art  is  a  sad  comment  on 
the  depths  to  which  the  publishing  industry  has  fallen.  The 
footnotes  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but,  oh,  what  a  price 
we  pay  for  this  one  good  point.  The  book  is  riddled  with  typo- 
graphical errors.  Here  are  a  few:  "They"  for  "The"  (page  xi), 
"princple"  (page  11),  "outbteak"  for  "outbreak"  (page  45), 
"adolitionist"  (page  83),  "marital"  for  "martial"  (page  87), 
and  "opposd"  (page  110).  Nor  did  the  publishers  offer  Profes- 
sor Silbey  much  in  the  way  of  editorial  assistance.  On  page  27, 
the  editor  allowed  the  author  to  use  "if  for  "whether"  to  in- 
troduce a  noun  clause.  On  page  28,  the  editor  allowed  the  use 
of  "destructionaries"  as  though  it  were  a  word.  On  page  29,  the 
editor  let  "hopefully"  mean  "it  was  hoped"  rather  than  what  it 
really  means,  "in  a  hopeful  state."  Examples  from  those  three 
consecutive  pages  indicate  the  quality  of  Norton's  editorial 
standards,  and  this  is  not  a  matter  of  finicky  taste.  A  good  edi- 
tor would  not  allow  such  unintelligible  prose  as  this:  "They 
verbalized  their  ideology  in  order  to  fight  elections  and  per- 
sonalized their  argument  to  make  it  concrete  to  the  individual 
elector"  (page  79). 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  3.  Clement  Vallandigham  was  the  leader  of 
the  peace  wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  Nevertheless, 
at  the  Democratic  convention  which  nominated 
McClellan  for  the  Presidency,  he  moved  that  the 
nomination  be  made  unanimous. 


exception  is  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  There  just 
west  of  Fredericksburg.  Va„  Robert  E.  Lee  achieved 
apotheosis  as  a  general.  Immeasurably  assisted  by 
Thomas  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson,  Lee  delivered  an  un- 
paralIeled,performance  of  generalship  to  defeat  the 
vastly  superior  forces  of  Union  General  Joseph  (Fight- 
ing Joe)  Hooker.  Unhappily  for  the  Confederacy  Jack- 
son was  mortally  wounded  by  friendly  fire  after  tri- 
umphing on  May  2,  the  first  full  day  of  battle.  But  while 
Lee  lost  his  best  general,  the  South  gained  a  myth  in  the 
martyrdom  of  Jackson,  which  only  added  to  the  legend 
of  Chancellorsville.  In  "Chancellorsville  1863:  The  Souls 
of  the  Brave,"  his  fine  new  study  of  the  battle  Ernest 
Furgurson,  a  journalist  and  the  author  of  biographies  of 


Robert  E.  Lee  arriving  triumphantly  in 
Chancellorsville,  Va.,  in  1863. 


David  C.  Ward  is  a  historian  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  and  Senator  Jesse 
Helms,  provides  a  close  examination  of  the  fighting  He 
also  suggests  the  reasons  Chancellorsville  has  had  such 
tahsmamc  importance  for  the  South.  Chancellorsville 
not  Gettysburg,  Mr.  Furgurson  argues  convincingly' 
was  the  true  "high  tide"  of  the  Confederacy  both 
because  it  was  a  victory  and  because  of  the  dramatic 
way  Lee  and  Jackson  won  the  battle. 

As  hostilities  resumed  after  the  winter  of  1862-63 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Hooker  its  latest 
commander,  drove  aggressively  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  flanking  Lee's  base  at  Fredericksburg  Va 


He  reveals  his  intentions  in  the  way  he  opens  his 
narrative  The  first  Union  figure  to  appear  in  Chapter 
One  is  a  balloonist  in  the  Army  intelligence  service  The 
first  Confederate  is  a  private  foraging  supplies  The 
contrast  is  clear:  the  North  with  all  the  advantages  of 
an  advanced  industrial  society;  the  South,  bereft  of 
resources,  dependent  on  the  will  of  men  fighting  for  a 
cause.  Chancellorsville,  then,  was  a  victory  for  person- 
al audacity,  skill  and  courage  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming material  resources  of  the  North  It  was  the 
last  splendid  victory  of  the  cavalier  over  modernity 

A  subversive  final  thought.  Maybe  Lee  triumphed 
so  magnificently  only  because  of  Hooker's  failure  And 
maybe  historians  should  stop  burnishing  legends  espe- 
cially legends  that  caused  this  country  such  pain  both 
as  they  were  forged  in  war  and  as  part  of  the  ideology  of 
the  South's  "lost  cause."  &y  ^ 


McClellan  at  His  Worst 


TO  THE  GATES  OF  RICHMOND 

The  Peninsula  Campaign. 
By  Stephen  W.  Sears. 
Illustrated.  468  pp.  New  York: 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  $24.95. 


By  Reid  Mitchell 


WHEN  Bill  Clinton  accepted  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President,  he  made  a  refer- 
ence to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  George  B 
McClellan,  confident  that  a  sizable  portion 
of  his  audience  -  including  those  who  watched  Ken 
Burns's  Civil  War  documentary  on  public  television  - 
would  recognize  the  anecdote.  Thus  McClellan  the 
Union  general  and  unsuccessful  Democratic  nominee 


Reid  Mitchell  is  the  author  of  "Civil  War  Soldiers" 
and  of  "The  Vacant  Chair,"  a  forthcoming  study  of 
domesticity  fend  the  Unj'oh'soldier.- 
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for  President  in  186-1,  briefly  re-entered  American  polit- 
ical discourse  in  1992. 

Stephen  W.  Sears  has  been  disliking  George  B 
McClellan  through  three  long  books  (his  two  previous 
works  on  McClellan  are  "George  B.  McClellan-  The 
Young  Napoleon"  and  "Landscape  Turned  Red-  The 
Battle  of  Antietam"),  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  could 
dislike  McClellan  more.  "To  the  Gates  of  Richmond- 
The  Peninsula  Campaign"  is  Mr.  Sears's  account  of 
McClellan's  most  important  campaign,  in  which  he  took 
a  Union  army  up  the  Virginia  Peninsula  to  within  sight 
ot  Richmond  -  and  then  back  down  the  peninsula 
under  his  panicked  orders.  Citing  the  size  of  both  the 
armies  involved  (forces  from  both  sides  totaled  some- 
thing close  to  170,000  men),  Mr.  Sears  calls  the  Peninsu- 
a  campaign  the  largest  single  campaign  of  the  Civil 
War.  His  book  is  the  best  study  we  have  of  it 

Among  Civil  War  enthusiasts,  individual  cam- 
paigns and  battles  have  their  aficionados.  One  rarely 
however,  finds  a  buff  for  whom  the  Peninsula  campaign 
is  a  special  favorite.  Part  of  its  popularity  problem  is 
that  the  war's  cast  was  still  being  shuffled-  the  actors 


had  yet  to  learn  their  parts.  Stonewall  Jackson  for 
example,  was  not  yet  "Lee's  right  arm,"  and  in' this 
campaign  his  generalship  was  at  its  weakest  Robert'  E 
Lee  himself  took  command  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
campaign,  and  for  many  Southerners  anything  before 
Lee  is  prologue.  The  very  name  "Peninsula  campaign- 
sounds  less  like  an  engagement  from  the  Civil  War  than 
a  battle  in  the  Napoleonic  era. 

Like  several  other  Civil  War  generals,  McClellan 
had  Napoleon  on  the  brain.  The  incongruity  that  in- 
forms Mr.  Sears's  portrait  of  Little  Mac  is  between  the 
general's  self-image  as  the  American  Napoleon  (dash- 
ing, masterful,  beloved  of  his  troops)  and  the  reality  of 
the  whining,  self-deluding  blowhard.  The  spectacle  that 
Mr.  Sears  carefully  details  is  not  really  of  Robert  E 
Lee  defeating  George  B.  McClellan;  it  is  of  McClellan 
defeating  himself. 

Lee,  too,  learned  from  Napoleon.  Unlike  McClellan 
Lee  fancied  himself  Napoleonic  where  it  counted  most-' 
on  the  battlefield.  Lee  believed  that  in  battle  one  army 
could  still  destroy  another  -  an  outdated  belief  given 
the  resilience  of  Civil  War  armies  -  and  he  was  bitterly 


+ 


disappointed  when  he  failed  to  annihilate  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Lee's  very  willingness  to  fight 
insured  victory  over  McClellan,  a  general  too 
scared  to  risk  combat.  McClellan  had  hoped  for  a 
siege,  culminating  in  inevitable  victory.  Instead,  in 
hellish  battles  from  June  25  to  July  1,  1862,  Lee 
presented  him  with  a  slugfest.  A  disheartened  Mc- 
Clellan failed  as  a  battlefield  commander;  indeed, 
he  was  not  physically  present  at  any  of  the  fighting. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Seven  Days  began  Lee's 
emergence  as  the  great  Confederate  hero. 

Mr  Sears  counts  the  cost  of  Lee's  aggressive- 
ness. During  the  Seven  Days,  20,204  Confederates 
were  killed,  wounded  or  missing  —  4,000  casualties 
more  than  the  larger  Union  Army  suffered.  Yet  Mr. ' 
Sears  draws  no  conclusion  from  these  statistics. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  conclusions  unnecessary.  The 
new  Civil  War  orthodoxy,  which  focuses  less  on 
operational  brilliance  and  more  on  the  systematic 
application  of  military  resources  and  the  changing 
nature  of  combat,  has  long  disapproved  of  Lee's 
old-fashioned  reliance  on  the  offensive  during  what 
some  view  as  the  dawn  of  modern  warfare. 

Mr.  Sears  is  arguably  the  pre-eminent  living 
historian  of  the  war's  eastern  theater.  Like  his 
earlier  books  on  the  Civil  War,  "To  the  Gates  of 
Richmond"  is  thoroughly  researched,  well  written 


and  shrewd  in  judgment.  Buffs  will  have  decided  to 
buy  it  before  they  read  this  review. 

What  about  other  readers?  Mr.  Sears  writes 
what  might  be  called  neo-traditional  Civil  War 
history;  he  re-examines  generals  and  armies,  bat- 
tles and  campaigns.  He  handles  his  material  far 
more  skillfully  than  McClellan  handled  his  men. 
But  "To  the  Gates  of  Richmond"  does  not  tell  the 
reader  much  about  what  underlay  the  war.  The 
grand  issues  are  absent  in  this  account.  There  is 
little  here  of  politics,  of  slavery  and  emancipation, 
of  ultimate  defeat  and  victory. 

But  the  meaning  of  the  Civil  War  is  not  found 
solely  in  its  issues  and  their  resolution.  It  is  also 
embodied  in  human  experiences.  Mr.  Sears  suc- 
ceeds in  conveying  something  of  the  texture  of  the 
war  as  experienced  by  officers  and  soldiers  in  the 
two  armies  killing  one  another  around  Richmond  in 
1862.  .Part  of  the  tragedy  of  the  war  —  and  there- 
fore, part  of  the  meaning  —  is  that  the  deaths  were 
not  simply  determined  by  the  gods.  They  were 
products  of  individual  decisions.  At  its  best,  mili- 
tary history  can  show  us  this.  "To  the  Gates  of 
Richmond"  is  military  history  at  its  best.  If  it 
attracts  the  audience  it  deserves,  Presidential  can- 
didates can  continue  to  cite  the  sorry  example  of 
George  B.  McClellan  to  make  their  points.  □ 


Mad,  Bad,  Still  Hard  to  Know 


BYRON 

By  Sigrid  Combuchen. 
Translated  by  Joan  Tate. 
518  pp.  North  Pomfret,  Vt.: 
Hememann/Trafalgar  Square.  $24.95. 


By  Suzanne  Berne 


EORGE    GORDON,    LORD    BYRON,    re- 
fine th«  moct  nnt'ftrimis  of  ihP  Romantic 


Accordingly,  she  has  chosen  to  use  Byron's 
poetic  theories  as  her  compass  in  tracing  his  life,  : 
particularly  the  theory  behind  his  satiric  master- 
piece "Don  Juan."  In  that  poem,  Byron  argues  that 
To  be  portrayed  realistically,  life  must  be  pictured 
as  an  unsystematic  series  of  constantly  shifting 
perspectives.  "If  a  writer  should  be  quite  consis- 
tent"  he  asks,  "How  could  he  possibly  show  things 
existent1?"  From  moment  to  moment  the  world  is 
never  the  same,  and  neither  are  the  people  in  it.  As 
one  character  in  this  novel  notes,  "When  you  first 
aet  to  Unow  a  person    and  then  eet  to  know  h.m 
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The  President  had  a  long  conference  with  McClellan    trying  to  pry 

in  front  of  McClellan's  tent  at  headquarters. 

i  *     Did  he  have  an  eye  on  Polltlcsr7a  ' 

INCOLN  did  not  c™U&'fP^ii^.^?ffi££ 

himself  With  writing  let-  ^^^Ternptation  was  already 
*-*  ters  to  McClellan.  Twice  »™in™  McCiellan's  way— tempt* 
during  this  distracting  period  tion  t0  allow  himself  to  be  consia- 
he   visited   him.      In    May,   he  ered   as   the   Democratic    candidate 

"  for  the  Presidency  in  1864,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Lincoln.  It  was  not  the 
possible  opponent  that  disturbed 
Lincoln,  it  was  the  divided  mind  of 
this   man   that  this  long   document 

,,, ,     _w.  ,   showed — so      dangerous       to       the 

talking  with  McClellan,  sizing  cause.  ^  ^  hoid  ^  tQ  ^  ^^ 

No  one  can  go  with  him  through 
these  days  and  not  feel  something  of 
the  exasperation  that     most     of     Ins 


and  Secretaries  Stanton  and 
Chase  went  down  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  remaining  there  for 
five  or  six  days,  going  over 
the  field,  visiting  the  forts, 
talking  with  McClellan,  sizing 
up  things.  One  dramatic  in- 
cident to  which  this  May 
party    to    the    general    was,-^^^-  -n-r^port; 

treated  Was  the  blowing  up  01  |  era    were    feeling   at   this   refusal   to 

the  Merrimac  by  the  Confed-  ^X^^££S  « 
erates,  just  before  they  start-  coUld  have  put  in  his  place,  there  is 
ed  back  to  Washington.  Again  -satisfactory  -^J**-^ 
in  July,  after  McClellan  naa  ^ere  stlll  findin&  themselves,  show- 
gone   into    camp    at   Harrison's   mg  their  mettle.     If  Lincoln  had  not 

Landing    on    the    James,    he 

went  to  see  him.     How  dis- 

fcouraged  the  Commander-m- 

ehief  must  have  been  when  he 

found   that   McClellan's   mind 

lit  the  time  was,  Jiiefly  occ.u- 

pecfwith  an  elaborate  non- 
military  plan  for  getting  the 
[nation  out  of  its  trouble, #nd 
'hat  in  this  plan,  which  he 
iad  worked  out  at  length  and 
%opy  of  which  he  gave  to 
icoln,  he  put  more  emphasis 
ipon  the  President's  policies 

■and  duties  than  he  did  upon, 
his  own!  Another  confirma- 
tion that  this  was  not  a  fight- 
ing man.  Moreover,  it  was 
not  a  man  whose  mind 'was 
occupying  itself  wholly  with 

jhk-nwn  business*- ...,.  >  &&&***■& 


sensed  at  this  moment  that  the  most 
vital  element  in  his  problem  was  to 
find  a  man  who  could  command  with 
brains  and  fight  with  relentless  en- 
ergy, then  he  should  be  blamed. 
But  he  did  sense  this  problem,  and 
much  of  his  time  was  given  to 
studying  every  general  on  his  long 
fiphting  line.  Hardly  a  night  now 
that  he  did  not  have  before  him  a 
map  of  each  man's  activities,  and  as 
fast  as  a  man  developed  to  a  point 
where  he  felt  it  safe  to  try  him  on 
larger  things,  he  had  begun  to 
transplant  him  to  those  larger 
things.  Thus  in  June,  after  Stone- 
wu.ll  Jackson's  raid  un  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  he  called  to  Washing- 
ton General  John  Pope,  who  liad 
distinguished  himself  in         ttoe 

West,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  a 
new  army  formed  of  all  the  Eastern 
forces  outside  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. And  a  little  later  he  called 
General  H.  W.  Halleck,  who  also  had 
been  giving  good  service  in  the  West, 
to  take  the  place  of  general-in-chief, 
from  which  four  months  before  he 
had    removed    McClellan. 

He  was  not  too  sure  of  Halleck, 
and  Stanton  did  not  like  him;  but 
he  could  try  him  out.  At  least  he 
had  been  getting  fighting  out  of  the 
Western  forces.  And  he  called  for 
more  troops — 300,000  volunteers.  He 
had  a  task,  we  see,  on  his  hands  not 
unlike  that  which  he  had  faced  a 
year  before,  and  a  much  more  try- 
ing one. 

The  full  meaning     and    horror     of 

war  waa  now  coming  upon  him.     In 
the    summer    of    the    year   before    he 
had   had   some  terrible  experiences— 
the    first   battle   of   Bull    Run    Balls 
Biuff— but   these   had   been   like   epi- 
sodes in  war.     It  was  different  now. 
War   was  becoming  a   settled   condi- 
tion.     There    was   beginning    to    pass 
under  his   eyes  now   an   exchange  or 
dead  and  living,  which  was  to  bo  his 
sorrowful  fate  to  watch  contiguously 
for  nearly  three  years  moreV    It  was 
the  wounded  and     dead     pouring     in 
from  the  South,  passing  on  their  way 
long  lines  of  living  from   the  North, 
coming  to  take  their  vacant  places. 
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A    Study    in    Personality    by 
WILLIAM  STARR  MYERS,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Politics,  Princeton  University 
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General  George  Brinton 

McCLELLAN 

A  Study  in  Personality  by 
WILLIAM  STARR  MYERS,  Ph.D. 

This  is  an  extraordinarily  human  biog- 
raphy of  "Little  Mac,"  perhaps  the  most 
controversial  figure  of  the  Civil  War. 
Written  from  an  absolutely  unbiased  view- 
point and  with  complete  documentation 
throughout,  it  is  the  story  of  McClellan 
the  man  as  distinguished  from  the  mili- 
tary commander. 

This  special  approach  is  entirely  right, 
for  in  the  great  Union  general's  personality 
lies  the  key  to  his  actions  in  the  field.   That 
he  succeeded  as  a  civil  engineer  in  private 
life,  that  his  judgment  of  Lincoln  was  that 
of  an  aristocrat,  that  his  war  maneuvers  are 
approved  by  the  leading  military  authori- 
ties of  Europe,   all  of  this  is  here  subor- 
dinated to  the  engrossing  study  of  those 
special  qualities  which  made  of  McClellan 
one  of  the  Civil  War's  most  tragic  failures. 
In  short,  the  question  which  is  raised  by 
Professor  Myers  is  why,  with  ability,  ex- 
perience, and  real  genius,  was  McClellan  so 
thwarted    in    producing   results.      In    this 
connection,    the    biographer    shows    that 
McClellan  was  by  his  very  nature  a  poor 
subordinate,  being  noted  for  his  stubborn- 
ness and  pugnacity.     Further,  he  had  no 
conception    of    practical    politics    and    this 
failure  combined  with  his  inborn  traits  to 
prejudice   Secretary   Stanton    against   him. 
Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  Pro- 
fessor Myers  underestimates  the  stature  of 
McClellan.     Due  attention  is  given  to  his 
military     attainments — his     activities     in 
West  Virginia,  his  work  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,   his   successful   Antietam 
campaign,  etc.     Here,  indeed,  is  a  monu- 
mental" historical   work,    invaluable   to  all 
students   of   American   history   and    fasci- 
nating to  the  general  reader. 
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His  outrageous  telegram  to  Stanton  is  quoted  in  full  in 
Rothschild,  LINCOLN  MASTER  OF  MEN,  p.  276,  and  the  cutting  of 
it  byMilitary  Supervisor  of  Telegrams,  E.S.  Sanford,  Trhen 
his  attention  was  called  to  it  by  Major  Thomas  T.  Eckert. 
This  subject  is  further  treated  by  Bates,  D.H.,  LINCOLN 
IN  THE  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE,  p.  HO. 
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Armory,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Bom  1ft 86     at  Philadelphia  Perm 

Died  1885     at  Mayfield  Orange  New  Jersey 


LINEAGE  AND  ANCESTERY  . 

Son  of  Geov    o  Clelland  one.  lizabeth  Brinton,a  scotch  Irish 
Mis  father       doctor  and  :-;o4her  a  prominent  person  of  the 
district.  Dad  graduate  of  Yale  and  founder  of  ^Jefferson  College 
FATH  R  THER  BROTHERS  SISTERS 


George  McClelland  Betty  Brinton 
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one 


PERSONAL  APPEAREANCE  IN  M.  TV      .  ::t3. 

Height  5ft .^  know  nothing  of  weight  ,hair  or  th   eyes. 
General  physique  was  ujjiM  nan  with  broad  shoulders  .H^V  structure 
EARLV  YOUTH. 

Home  training  at  Philadelphia 
i  fC  ATI  ON 

Secondary 

Penn  U.  Academy 


Elementary 

Private  tutor 
Marriage 

Date       Age  Name  of  Wife 
Ma#  1860      53 
HABITS 
Alcohol       tobacco 


College  and  Univ. 

st  Point  Military  Acad. 


Ellen  Marcey 


Soorts 


Children      Living  Decendents 
one  son  who  later  become  famous. 

Accomplishments 


a  little 


Was  a  great  horseman. 


Member  of  the  Fnthnflr"!;  Creed 


None 

RELIGION 

Used  his  own  religion 

LIFE  SERVICE 

Public  Offices  Other  Occupations 

H -ad  of  the  army.         Head  of  111  Central 

Dem  nominee  for  president , Vice .  P.  of  Ohio  -Miss, 

Gov,  Of  New  Jersey 

Head  engineer  of  the  New  York  docks 

Friends  and  Advisors 


Authorship 

Several  books 

Many  magazine  articles 

His  own  defense  of  actio 


EASPHh 

DEATH   Date     cause      place  rialpli  ce 

18#85  at  Mayfield  heart     Mayfield  N.J.     Orange  NJ 


Notable  monuments  and  Memorials 

At  Philadelphia  and  Washington   (equestrian  statfies) 


HISTORY  OF  LIFE       Autobiography 
PICTURES         Portratits 

Degrees     Societies 


Biography 


tomb 
Phil 


Monuments 


Birthplace  *         Homes 

Orders       Decorations 

Many  both  U.  S.  And   Eourpe 


General  George  Brinton  MoClellan. 
Was  the  son  of  Qeorge  hcClellan,  M.D.  and  Elizabeth  Linton  HcClellan 
and  was  born  in  Phlldelphia,Penn. .^ec.  3  1826. 

..as  educated  in  Philadelphia.,  in  1841  and  1842  in  the 
ereu.  sohaool  attached  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  18,2  he 
•entered  the  military  academy  at  West  Point  and  graduated  in  1846  when 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Corns  of  Engineers  as   a  second  lieutenant, 
in  September  of  the  same  year  he  went  to   Mexico  here  he  recieved  hon 
ors  for  serving  with  distinction  in  the  war.  *e  was  made  first  lieuten- 
ant and  later  a  captain  at  the  war. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  commanded  an  engineer  corp 
and  brought  it  to  v.est  Point.  V,here  he  served  with  it  acting  also  as 
assistant  instructor  of  practical  engineering  until  1851.  In  that 
yera  he  superintended  the  construction  of  fort  Delaware  .  In  1852 
he  accompanied  Captain  R.  B.  Marcey  on  the  ReD  River  exploring  exped- 
ition .  in  153  qnd  54  he  was  on  duty  in  Washington  territory  and  Oregon, 
as  an  engeneer  officer,  exploring  a  proposed  route  for  the  Pacific  Rail 
road  Jin  1855  he  was  sent  to  Sourpe  by  the  government  in  order  to 
got  information  on  military  service  in  general  and  the  practical 
changes  then  being  made  in  military  tactics..  It  was  on  the  whole 
the  study  of  the  art  of  war  in  Bourpe.  They  were  actual  observers  of  t 
the  actions  taking  place  in  the  Crimean  war.  Jefferson  ^avis  was  the 
one  te  select  him  as  the  representative  of  U.  S.  because  of  his  fitnes 
In.  "anuary  1857  he  resigned  his  commission  as  captain  of  the  first 

.i  •     -f-M-^o-t-  qq  r*hi  of  engineer  and  then  as 
catalry  and  accepted  a  position,  first  as  cmei  en0i  e 

as  Vice  president  >f  the  111.  Central  Railroad  company. 

e  married  Mary  Ellen  Marcy,  daughter  of  ^eneral  R.B  Marcy  and 

established  his  residence  in  Gincinatti  Ohio,  andloecame  vice  president 


of  the  eastern  division  of  the   Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad 

company,  ^ere  he  worked  until  his  \      ■      commenced  for  him  in  the 
civil  war. 

He  »de  great  personal  sacrifices  to  enter  in  the  service 
of  his  country  to  enter  the  war  as  he  was  the  reciepient  of  a 
v-r   large  income   and  the  prospects  of  his  life  were  brilliant 

From  April  1861  he  was  made  the  major  general  of  the  v 
volunteers  of  Ohio.  On  the  14  of  i^ay  he  v/as  made  the   major 
general  in  the  United  states  army  and  placed  in  the  command  of  the 
department  in  Ohio.  On  the  26th  of  May  he  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  union  men  whom  he  had  led  in  Virginia  and  saved  that  section 
of  the  state  fro.-  the  secessionists  and  from  there   went  to  Wash- 
ington where  he  took  command  of  the  division  on  the  Potomac. 
At  this  time  the  defeat  of  the  Union   at  Bull  Run  put  Washington 
in  a  pe  rilous  condition,  McClellan  saw  the  vast  needds  of  the  coun- 
try with  foresight  and  utter  calmness.   i.icClellan  made  suer  of  th  e 
saftey  of  the  capitol.  McClellan  was  the  only  person   ith  the 
exception  of  Abe  Lincoln  that  realized  that  the  south  would  b 
something  more  than  apipe  to  conquer.  The  president  confided  with 
him  and  would  have  probably  brought  the  war  to  a  successful   end 
at  a  much  earlier  date  but  Lincoln  had  two  wars  on  his  hands- 
head  of   tie  union  and  the  political  party  and  had  to  keep  both 

intact . 

he  satying  pawers  of  McClellan  were  the  salvation  of 
the  union.  After  frhtifying  Washington,  he  directed  his 
work   torwards  the  gathering  of  a  great  army 

One  characteristic  he  hi     iich  pl«  c  d  him  at  a 


disadvantage  in  his  relations  at  Washington  v/as  that  he  was  very 
slow  to  suspect  anybody. 

As   soon  as  McClellan  arrived  in  Washington,  Congress 
re  emphasized  his  own  sentiments  t>   telling  him  that  th   -fir   was 
not  being  held  for-    opression  or  subjugation  but  to  olefend  and  main- 
taint  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  preserve  the  union. 

In  the   period  of  the  crisis  McClelland  was  asked   to 
run   with  the  political  machine   of  Chase  because  they  realize   d 
his  great  strength  in  the  pary  and  among  the  people  but  he  v/as  not 
of  that  makeup  and  refused  to  do  so  #§#fe*g    .   The  politicians  r 
realized  this  and  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  get  some  of 
his  popularity  torn  down,  and  above  all  he  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  a  decisive  victory  or  he  might  end  the  war  and  It  would  go 
against  the  best  part"  sucess.     Thus  the  secretary  of  the  secre 
tary  urged  the  removal  of  McClellan  because  he  said  that  he  was 
not  lp"yal  to  his  country..  Lincoln  would  not  satand  for  the  radical 
change  so  it  became  necessary  for  Mr  Chase  to  Induce  Lincoln  to 
put  in  Edward  M  Stanton   to  replace  Mr.  Cameron.  McClellan  had 
his  plans  for  the  attack  of  the  war  but  he  was  not  to  be  allowe  d 
to  be  sucessful  so   Stanton  gave  him  other  orders  and  put  his 
army  near  disaster.  This  irked  McClellan  and  hen  wrote  the  follow- 
ing note  to  th   secretary  that  was  not  made  public  till  years  after 

the  war "if  I  save  this  army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I 

owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  persons  in  Sashington.  You 
have  done  "four  best  to  sacrifice  this  army.",  his  reply  was  to 
go  with  Mr.  Chase  w  to  see  bhe  President  to  urge  the  Mr  Lincoln 
to  send  eneral  Pope  to  supercede  Cemeral  McClellan.   11. 


But  McClellands  mind  was  on  his  work  and  heforgot  the  work  of 
the  politicians  .  He  had  made  Washington  secure,  he  created  the 
arrr-  of  the  Potomac,  he  gathered  the  vast  material  for  war. 
Called  to  th   chief  command,  he  brought  order  out  of  the  choas 
in  all  he  armies;  he  organized  the  first  and  only  plan  for  war 
in  all  ho  country; he  sent  special  expeditions  with  detailed 
orders,  to  North  Carolina,  New  Orleans,  in  pursuance  of-  his 
comprehensive  scheeme,  In  which  concerted  action  very  where 

was  to  be  the  direct  relation  to  the  chief  act --t  e  taking 

of  Richmond.  On  this  plan  the  war  went  on  after  his  retirement, 

oliticians  then  removed  him  from  bhe  position  that  he  held. 
No  assistance  was  given  either  him  or  his  army  ,  the  armies  were 
being  run  by  the  politicians  in  Washington.  Stanton  ana  his 
associates  tried  to  lay  every  blame   nd  lie  on  the  Little  Napoleon 
He  had  been  the  victim  of  political  intrigues,  baffled  in  every 
effort  to  serve  his  country, ordered  against  his  better  judgement 
and  protest  by  his  enemies,  .  He  was  calm  and  cool  in  all 
actions  --  never  impulsive  and  rapid  in  action  when  the  circ  urn- 
stance  required.  In  1864  th  democratic  party  nominated  him 
for  the  presidency  and  was  defeatee.  In  60  li  went  to  i^ourpe 
with  his  family  conscious  of  the  animosity  to   •  him  by  v  rious 
leaders  at  the  capitol  but  when  he  came  home   there  was  a  massiv 
demonstration  in.  his  honor  .  Over  1  0,000  met  and  greeted  him 

In  1877  he  was  elected  the  governor  of  New  Jersey  on  the 

Democratic  ticfctet  he  refused  anoth  r  term  but    and  the  n 

again  went  abroad  and  visited  Eourpe,  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 
He  knew  most  the  modern  langu  ges. 

A  heart  attact  suddenly  siezed  him  and  after  a  few  hours 

he  quietly  passed  away  at  his  horn,  in  Haywood     Jersey. 


His  funeral  was  one  that  he  demanded  tlrt  of  a  private  citizen. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 


Personal 

PERSONAL  TRAITS  OP  GENERAL  MCCLELLAND 

VcClefland  was  5ft.  9  inches  tall  with  a  gr  at  breacth  of  shoul- 
ders, with  soln£>  m  sole  •  He  measured  48  inches  around  th   chest. 
Often  he  would  bond  quarters   v  .r  &h  v:i  r.   bh   lorce  of  his  thumb 
and  firtd  finger.  On  a  bet  he  once  threw  an  officer  b  at  weighed 
over   250  pounds  over  his  head  to  th   >-r»ound. 

as  very  well  cultured  and  well  mannar^u  it  all  tines, 
carried  himself  amd  his  size  very  well.  He  wore  a  Ion;;  heavy 
stache  with  heavy  eyebrows. 

He  never  drank  and  smoked  onl;     time  .   He  was  always 
doing  something  useful. 

gave  up  many  chances  to  mak   a  lot  of  money  so  that  he 
could  serve   the  government.  He  was  only  married  two  months 
when  he  re.'oined  the  army  when  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
There  is  hardl?/  a  man  in  american  History  that  held  the  afi'  :ction 
of  so  many  men  that  he  came  in  cont- ct  with.   He  had  virtue  of 
manly  silence,  dignified  self  command   of  magnanimous  fortitude, 

MCC     ANDS  SOW. 

Goerge  Jr.    raduated  from  Princeton  with  iigh  honors later 

associated  with  that  great  American  institution  Tam-manny  Hall 

held  man    'folic  offices  and  then  became  mayor  of  Hew  York 

for  three  terms  defeating  Wra  Randolph  Hearst  in  ] 


1789 

Washington 


1797 


Adams,  J. 
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Born,Dec3,  in  Philadelphia  ,Penn. 
Educated  in  prepp  school  in  Philadelphia. 


Entered  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

Graduated  from  West  Point 

Served  with  honors  in  Mexican  war made  Qaptain. 

Commanded  engineer  corp. 

Instructor  in  engineering  at  West  Point. 

Led  Red  River  exploring  expedition 

Explored  and  engineered  in  the  Washington  territory 

Lent  to  Eourpe  by  the  govt,  to  study  war  methods 

Chief  Engineer  and  vice  President  of  111. Central  RR 

Married  Mary  Marcey  daughter  of  General  Marccey. 

Vice  President  of  Ohio  ,MIss .  Railroad. 

Major  General  in  61 

Dem.  nominee  for  president  against  Lincoln. 

Went  to  Eourpe  and  returned  to  New  York 

Engineer  of  the  New  York  Docks,  (head  Man) 

Elected  governor  of  New  Jersey 

T 

Tr  av  e  1  e,  d  ab  road. 

Liea  oi  heart  disease  at  Mayfield  Orange, New  Jersey. 


GENERAL  GEORGE  BRINTON  MC  CL  ILLAMD,*** 

For  what  do  we  honor  McClelland? 

Fir  t  of  all  he  was  such  an  honest  unassuming  man.  He-  triea 

to  do  so  much  and  yet  he  was  limited  to  such  a  little  in 

comparison  to  his  great  ability,.  He  was  falsely  accused 

and  even  his  crushing  victories  were  discredited  by  some  lie. 

He  saved  the  capitol  and  had  crushing  v  ictories  of  South  Mountain 

and  Antietam.  He  planned  the  war   ,  its  battle  all  its  movements 

while  others  took  the  honor  and  tried  to  crush  the  little  Napoleon 

But  Mac  raised  no  protest—  he  did  his  duty  and  he  was  justified 

with  himself  and  all  those  who  worked  with  him. 

WHY  WAS  MCCLELLAND  GREAT.? 

He  was  entirely  unassuming—-  he  was  loved  by  all  his  soldiers, 

never  treated  anyone  cruelly, He  was  a  truellly  educated  man, 

knowing  several  languages  and  a  constudent  of  all  literatures 

and  goegraphies  of  all  countries .  .  His  charity  was  abundant. 

He  was  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  had  rare  power 

of  conversation,  always  geni  1  and  his  mannar  was  always  whofcly 

unaffected.  His  happiness  in  life  existed  in  what  he  coud  do  for 

others   Ithout  thinking  of  himself. 

WHERIN  LAY  TH   POWER  OF  MACCLELLANDS  LIF  ? 

McClellands  power  lay  in  his  conscientiousness  and  his  desire 

to  do  nothing  but  the  right.  His  keen  sense  of  moral  right 

and  love  of  all  people  .  Probably  these  were  in  some  sense 

a  detriment  for  many  took  advantage  of  little  Mac.-—  he  trusted 

every  living  soul. 
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